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Foreword 


This first issue in the second decade of the life of THE JouRNAL 
oF Economic History initiates a few changes. Despite gathering 
war clouds, we become herewith a quarterly. There will be 
issues in winter, spring, summer, and fall. The fall number 
will be published shortly after the annual meeting of the Eco- 
nomic History Association and will contain papers read at 
these September meetings. This Number 4 of THE JourNAL OF 
Economic History will be entitled also THE Tasks or Eco- 
Nomic History, thus preserving the name given in honor of 
the presidential address of Edwin F. Gay, first president of the 
Economic History Association, to the supplemental issue in 
which we have published hitherto the papers presented at the 
annual meetings of the Association. 

In the winter, spring, and summer numbers, comment and 
reporting on the current literature of economic history and 
allied fields will fill about half of each issue, or perhaps a little 
more than half, as it has in past issues of THE JouRNAL. This 
half of THe Journat will now contain two parts: “Review 
Articles and Discussions” and “Reviews of Books.” Under the 
first of these general headings will be published the more ex- 
tended reviews devoted to recent works of importance, but we 
include “Discussions” in the title of this section because we 
plan to present here critical analyses that focus on a theme 
rather than on a book. In a review, the reviewer is under obli- 
gation to give a judgment on the whole of the publication 
under consideration. We believe there should be opportunity 
also to discuss a theme or thesis without assuming obligation 


to give a balanced judgment on the whole book within which 
1 
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it has been presented. Nor should the critical examination of a 
work of large importance cease in this JourNaL merely because 
it has once been reviewed here. Accordingly we are making this 
flexible arrangement for appraisal and reappraisal of important 
contributions to economic history. 

Under “Reviews of Books” a change in form occurs. Full titles 
and facts of publication are in footnotes; each review is intro- 
duced by a heading. This new form will make easier the pres- 
entation of reviews that embrace several books, will introduce 
foreign publications more smoothly, and will encourage our 
reviewers to begin, as we think reviewers should, with an idea. 

To facilitate the finding of book reviews, they will be indexed 
under the names of the authors of the books and this index 
will appear on the inside covers and in the table of contents 
distributed with Number 4 of each volume. 

Mulford Martin’s bibliographies, “Recent Publications in 
Economic History,” a feature for which THE Journat has often 
been complimented, will appear in the issues of winter, spring, 
and summer. 

THE Eprrors 








The English Landed Estate in the Age of Coal and 
Iron: 1830-1880 * 


EW present-day historians of English society use the phrase “the 

landed gentry” with the same easy confidence that Lecky could 
muster. They hesitate to draw too hard and fast a line between the 
landed and commercial classes, for they see in the society of the gentry 
something more than fox-hunting squires and Church of England 
parsons. The works of Miss Scott Thomson * and of A. S. Turberville,” 
for example, have revealed a class more elusive in its activities and 
outlook, a class that was becoming increasingly amphibious: * at home 
in two elements, the city and the countryside and engaged in economic 
enterprise that was by no means exclusively agrarian. In other words, 
the life of the country house may be as broad as English life itself; and 
it may come as no surprise, therefore, to discover that the growth of 
industrialism between 1830 and 1880 impinged on the society of the 
gentry, diversifying the nature of both its economic activities and its 
income. 

The age of coal and iron, however, has been little viewed from the 
windows of country houses. Only recently have the muniment rooms 
of these houses begun to debouch their vast stores of records. Their 
massive accumulations, terrifying even to the fiercest researcher, con- 
tain detailed account books of many kinds and equally illuminating 
correspondence affecting the society of the countryside. This essay in 
some measure finds its warrant in the investigation of some of this 
newly available material. Admittedly the evidence has come from a 
comparatively small number of the thousands of estates which existed 
in the nineteenth century, but this collection of examples represents 
landed estates both large and small, varied in their enterprise or simply 


* This paper was in part made possible by two grants-in-aid from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

1G. S. Thomson, The Russells in Bloomsbury 1669-1771 (London: Jonathan Cape, 1940). 

2 A. S. Turberville, Welbeck Abbey and its Owners (London: Faber and Faber, 1938), vol. II. 

3 An appropriate adjective used by L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (London: Macmillan & Co., 1930), p. 17. 
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agricultural, and situated throughout the counties of England.* From 
this evidence the lineaments of Bladesover’s economy in the nineteenth 
century should emerge from their previous obscurity.” 


II 


If the landed estate was often no mere agricultural enterprise in the 
nineteenth century, if it piled up treasure in both worlds, agrarian and 
commercial, this happy condition arose from the economic possibilities 
held forth by the ownership of English land. To be a rural landlord in 
the age of coal and iron might well lead to ambitious enterprise in 
mining, and this in turn breed a genuine if subsidiary interest in the 
building of railroads. What was more, the ownership of broad acres 
that once had been rural might in a time of growing cities make 
the lords of Bladesover the holders of large and valuable urban prop- 
erties. And mines, railroads, and town holdings sometimes joined 
forces to transform the landed gentleman into an industrial entre- 
preneur. 

No doubt much of this evolution had its beginnings in an earlier 
age, but the days of Victoria saw the economic activities of Bladesover 
accelerated and diversified to a degree that bore no comparison with 
preceding centuries. “The rage for collieries and Railways now is be- 
yond all bounds,” ® wrote the agent of Lord Durham to his master in 
1836, as all manner of squires furthered the exploitation of their min- 
eral lands. Of these, coal was by far the most important to the gentry, 
as a glance at a map of the extensive English coal fields would sug- 
gest. Not many landed estates in Durham and Northumberland, for 
example, escaped being touched by the development of the northern 
coal field, where some of the gentry such as the Earl of Durham, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and the Duke of Northumberland tow- 
ered over the others as owners of coal, and the Bishop of Durham 
(later the Ecclesiastical Commissioners) stood over them all anywhere 


4 Among the records of great estates I have had access to are those of the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Portland, the Earl of Durham, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Derby, the Marquis 
of Ailesbury, and Viscount Portman. These have not been uniformly valuable, though it is 
likely in most cases that the archives of a great estate will be voluminous and detailed. I have 
also had access to the papers of numerous smaller estates. 

5 Bladesover, the name of a fictitious landed estate in Tono-Bungay, the acute social novel 
written by H. G. Wells, will be used throughout this essay to refer to the English landed 
estate as a social and economic phenomenon. 

6 Henry Morton to Earl of Durham, April 28, 1836, in Lambton MSS., in the possession of 
Viscount Lambton, Biddick Hall, Durham. 
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in the land.’ By the latter years of Victoria’s reign the annual income 
from coal-mining royalties accruing to the Church of England exceeded 
£200,000.* Elsewhere in the country the coal fields thrust their grimy 
tracks into the economy of Bladesover. In the south Yorkshire field 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Wharncliffe stood 
at the head of a myriad of gentry dealing in the black gold and in- 
evitably including smaller men such as a Chandos-Pole, a Sitwell, or 
an Armytage.® Much the same story can be told about the gentry 
in Cumberland or Lancashire or south Staffordshire. Big and small 
throughout the land, they sought to fatten their agricultural incomes 
by profits derived from the working of their minerals. 

The pursuit of this end took several shapes. As owner of the subsoil 
rights by virtue of being proprietor of the surface, the landed gentle- 
man usually resorted to his favorite instrument, leasehold. Varying in 
detail, the mining lease generally stipulated a fixed annual rent, the 
so-called “certain rent” protecting the lessor against his property going 
unworked, and, in addition, a royalty on minerals extracted exceeding 
the minimum of the “certain rent.” *° A lease of this kind was by far 
the most common device used by the gentry in exploiting their coal; it 
was usually profitable, safe, and least distracting from the more 
reputable activities of a landed gentleman. There was also a handful 
of persons—more unconventional and adventurous—who mined a 
goodly part of their own coal, sometimes leasing as well from neigh- 
boring landlords. They were often owners of substantial deposits: for 
example, Earl Fitzwilliam in Yorkshire, the Lowthers in Cumberland, 
the Earl of Crawford in Lancashire.’ Like the Earl of Durham in 
the northern coal field they employed labor and managed what was 
in effect an elaborate mining enterprise. 


7 For presumably exhaustive lists of the gentry concerned in the northern coal field, see 
T. V. Simpson, “Old Mining Records and Plans,” Transactions of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers, vol. LXXXI, 1930-31; J. Kirsopp, The Northumberland and Durham Coal Field 
(Newcastle upon Tyne: A. Reid & Co., 1908). 

8 Minutes of Evidence of First Report on Mining Royalties, Parliamentary Papers, 1890, 
Q. 3-7. 

2 Wentworth Woodhouse MSS., of Earl Fitzwilliam and now deposited in the Sheffield City 
Library, passim; Minutes of Evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee, Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Railway (July 1835), passim; Chandos-Pole MSS., in the possession of Major J. W. Chandos- 
Pole, Radbourne Hall, Derbyshire, passim; Armytage MSS., in the possession of Captain A. L. 
Armytage, Kirklees Park, Yorkshire, passim. 

10 T, S. Ashton and J. Sykes, The Coal Industry of the Eighteenth Century (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1929), passim; W. Fordyce, A History of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields 
(London, 1860), passim. 

11 R, L. Galloway, Annals of Coal Mining (London, 1898), passim; the Earl of Crawford, 
“Haigh Cannel,” Presidential Address to the Manchester Statistical Society (1933). 
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Situated in the northeast corner of the county, between Durham and 
Newcastle, the estate of the Earl of Durham (the Lambtons) was a 
small mining empire by the 1830's, in many respects a far cry from 
Trollope’s Barsetshire. True there was the big house, a sham Gothic 
castle built by the first Earl, its vista from the battlements so skillfully 
arranged by the planting of trees that mines and miners were scarcely 
visible. And there were stables and horses and all the rest that went 
with the life of the landed gentleman. But behind the trees were the 
mines, burrowing so close to the house that fissures and cracks appeared 
in its walls not many decades after their erection. The several mines 
were joined by a network of private railroads that found its centers in 
Philadelphia, a place of machine shops and somber miners’ dwellings, 
and Sunderland, the port from which the Lambton coals were shipped 
by sea in the Earl’s ships to the great London market.” Coal not only 
left its mark on the landscape of estates like the Lambtons’, but it gradu- 
ally came to bulk large in their revenues. And from coal it was but a 
short step to railroads. 

Among the lords of Bladesover the owners of mineral lands were 
plainly the most active in the development of the early railroads. For 
them the chief test of the utility of a newly projected railway was its 
possible effect on their mining enterprise. It was thus usual for the 
Lambtons to give their support to a railroad supplementing their own, 
unless as in the case of the South Durham Railway it would permit 
unwanted competition in the northern coal field.** Similarly the Duke 
of Norfolk was a moving force behind the Manchester and Sheffield 
Railway because it would serve his coal fields in south Yorkshire.”* 
And the Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of Burlington (later the 
seventh Duke of Devonshire) took a leading part in the promotion of 
the Furness line connecting the interior with the port of Barrow since 
it made for convenient transportation of the produce of their iron 
mines and slate quarries.” The Furness Railway was one of the first 
steps toward making Barrow a seaport and industrial town; and rural 
landlords who were also proprietors of town holdings had a further 
incentive to favor railroads. 

In spite of the approval and even the promotion of the early railroads 


12Lambton MSS., passim; E. Mackenzie and M. Ross, An Historical, Topographical and 
Descriptive View of the County Palatine of Durham (Newcastle upon Tyne, 1834), vol. II, 
passim. 

13 Henry Morton to Earl of Durham, May 22, 1836, in Lambton MSS. 

14 Railway Times, August 17, 1839. 

15 [bid., October 21, 1843; W. McGowan Gradon, Furness Railway: Its Rise and Development 
1846-1923 (Altrincham: Oakham Press, 1946), p. 9. 
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by some of the gentry, the evidence would suggest that landed gentle- 
men did not figure conspicuously as investors in railway stock. We are 
told that the Marquis of Stafford (later the Duke of Sutherland) held a 
goodly share of the stock of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway,”® 
but presumably this was not unrelated to his unique position as the 
heir of the Duke of Bridgewater and of the Duke’s famous and lucrative 
canal. Otherwise it would seem that income from railway investment 
was a relatively minor item in the revenues of the landed gentry. A 
great landlord like Earl Fitzwilliam made a modest investment in the 
stock of the South Yorkshire Railway in the 1840’s and not for close 
to half a century was any noteworthy addition made—until the 1890’s 
when the Fitzwilliams like the Lambtons undertook a wholesale con- 
version of their capital into stocks and bonds.’ And what these families 
did was probably fairly typical of the older landed gentry; they took 
slowly to investment in railways, as the Parliamentary Returns of 1845 
and 1846 might suggest.’* These lists of private investments in English 
railways show comparatively little activity on the part of the gentry, 
the handful of cases that appear being matched and exceeded fre- 
quently by some obscure townsman—merchant, solicitor, or indus- 
trialist.”® 

If investments were small, the early railways still had their lucrative 
side for the gentry; for there was money to be made simply from 
selling land to the new and swarming companies. At the start there 
was considerable reluctance to sell, inspired in no small degree by a 
genuine fear that rural amenities would be shattered by the grimy, 
thundering machines; and the gentry had no trouble finding allies 
in turnpike companies, proprietors of canals, and sundry other persons 
and groups who had good reason to dislike the coming of railways.” 


16H. Booth, An Account of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (Liverpool, 1830), pp. 
23-24. 

17 West Riding Estate Accounts, passim, in Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 

18 Lists of Names, Descriptions and Places of all Persons subscribing to the amount of £2,000 
and upwards to any Railway Subscription Contract deposited in the Private Bill Office during 
the present session of Parliament, Parliamentary Papers, 1845, 1846. Although the railway com- 
panies are known to have tampered with these lists, this should not detract too much from 
their value as evidence on this point. An earlier and perhaps more reliable list of shareholders 
in the London and Birmingham Railway points to no different conclusion; see Report of Select 
Committee on the London and Birmingham Railway Bill, Parliamentary Papers, 1839, appendix 
32. 
19] have discussed this problem with Mr. H. Pollins of the London School of Economics 
who is at present engaged in a study of early railway investment and will doubtless throw 
more light on the question. 

20 See Proceedings of the Committee of the House of Commons on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railroad Bill (London, 1826) for a good idea of the kind of people who might oppose 
an early railroad. 
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But this united opposition soon gave way. Substantial landlords like 
Earl Fitzwilliam showed no disposition to lead it.” In their cheerful 
approval of the new means of transport they resembled the men of 
Manchester rather than the eccentric Colonel Sibthorp and his ceaseless 
tirade against the “railway interest.” 

What was more, railroads anxious and ready to buy off the opposition 
of landed gentlemen held forth attractive enticements, and the financial 
state of the gentry was hardly so flourishing that they could easily 
withstand the blandishments of a price for their land such as they 
could never get for it as merely agricultural land.”” Modest sums were 
thus acquired and helped in paying off mortgages and improving their 
estates. If the land was suitably located like the Milnes’ in Yorkshire, 
a very tidy sum indeed came their way;* or if the landlord had in- 
fluence in parliament, especially in the railway committees, his price 
might deservedly be called extortionate, but these cases were likely 
far less numerous than the “railway interest” tried to make the public 
believe.”* By 1840 the gentry were thus quite ready to make what they 
could out of the railroads, and the sale of land in succeeding decades 
stood the family exchequer in good stead. 

The age of coal and iron was not only a time of railways but also 
of urban growth, and here in the cities by reason of their ownership of 
land the lords of Bladesover were strongly entrenched. Their hold on 
the city was especially marked in London but obvious as well in Liver- 
pool and the smaller Lancashire towns, in Birmingham and Shefheld, 
in Bath and Torquay and many other places—in fact, wherever lease- 
hold rather than freehold prevailed, and it was sufficiently widespread 
almost to warrant the observation that the Englishman who claimed 
his house to be his castle “was one of the few Europeans who did not 
even own his house.” ” This lease of urban land took the form of an 
agreement between owner and builder under which the latter erected 
dwellings on land leased to him for a term of years at a fixed and 


21 Earl Fitzwilliam to unknown addressee, December 8, 1833, in Milton MSS., of Earl Fitz- 
william and in the possession of Captain T. Fitzwilliam, Estate Office, Peterborough. 

22 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Practicability and the 
Expediency of establishing some Principle of Compensation to be made to the Owners of Real 
Property, Parliamentary Papers, 1845, passim. 

23 J. Pope-Hennessy, Monckton Milnes: The Years of Promise 1809-1851 (London: Constable, 
1949), p. 199; the sum was £100,000. 

24 Even the railway journals like the Railway Times and Bradshaw’s Railway Gazette do not 
manage to be specific about many cases of extortion. 

25 G. K. Chesterton, Autobiography (New York: Hutchinson & Co., 1936), p. 20. Chesterton 
was the son of a real estate agent. 
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annual ground rent. At the end of the specified and comparatively short 
term of 100 years or less, the property and the buildings upon it reverted 
to the owner of the freehold who imposed a fine before granting a 
renewal of the lease. The holder of the building lease was usually not 
the occupant. Indeed, repeated subletting often led to a situation so 
confused that the original lessee could not be easily discerned.”° 

This was the general practice on the estates of the great London 
landlords who stood in the first rank of the owners of ground rents. 
Prominent in this group were the Dukes of Bedford, Portland, Norfolk, 
and Westminster, Viscount Portman, and Lord Southampton, as well 
as corporate owners such as the Church of England, the Duchy of 
Cornwall, some of the public schools, and colleges of the older universi- 
ties. Outside of London the landed interest held sway in Liverpool 
where among others the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earls of Sefton 
and Derby (the Stanleys) profited from the growth of the city, the 
Stanleys extending their domain into the smaller industrial towns, 
notably Bury, Macclesfield, and Preston. In Sheffield the Duke of 
Norfolk and Earl Fitzwilliam owned valuable holdings, in Bir- 
mingham the Calthorpes, in Torquay and Bath Lord Haldon and the 
Duke of Cleveland respectively, in Chester the Duke of Westminster, in 
Huddersfield Sir John Ramsden, and in Eastbourne and Buxton the 
Duke of Devonshire (the Cavendishes).”’ This list by no means ex- 
hausts the landed families and their town holdings but includes only 
some of the conspicuous examples of Bladesover’s close ties with the 
city. 

As the owners of broad acres the landed gentry inevitably became the 
beneficiaries of economic developments that swelled the population of 
the cities in the nineteenth century and slowly transformed the country- 
side into a suburb. In 1801 London had been the only English city with 
a population of 100,000 and over; by 1900 there were 40 cities of that 
size. Shefheld with a population of roughly 50,000 in 1801 multiplied 
in the course of the century about eight times over. This ever-widening 
urbanization of English life in the nineteenth century inevitably 


26 Town Holdings: Digest of Evidence as to England and Wales given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1886 and 1887 (London, 1888), pp. 54-61. 

27 Minutes of Evidence of Select Committee on Town Holdings, Parliamentary Papers, 1887, 
passim; Report into the Property and Income of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Parliamentary Papers, 1874, passim; Report into the Revenues and Management of Certain 
Schools and Colleges, Parliamentary Papers, 1864, passim; F. Banfield, The Great Landlords of 
London (London, 1888), passim; Private Acts, 5 & 6 V., c. 31, and 57 & 58 V., c. 1 for refer- 
ences to the Southampton and Duke of Cleveland properties respectively. 
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swelled the rent rolls of the gentry, as more and more of their acres 
went to the housebuilder and as urban land values moved constantly 
upward. The development of the Stanleys’ estate in Bury and Liverpool 
between 1800 and 1837 was mirrored in the quadrupling of their rental 
receipts.”* The rise in ground rents on the great Marylebone estate of 
Viscount Portman, beginning in 1800 with trifling sums for the best 
dwellings and locations, revealed itself in what was comparatively 
general by 1900, a threefold increase of rent for the same dwellings.” 
Throughout the century, urban land values rose while agricultural 
values came to a standstill and then fell; and bigger rent rolls in the 
cities were matched by new opportunities to sell at a good price parcels 
of property now wanted by the municipal corporation and other bodies. 
Being proprietor of three fourths of Torquay’s ground rental, Lord 
Haldon sold the harbor to the town corporation for a goodly sum; *° 
and Lord Derby was well paid for stretches of Bootle sand needed for 
the Liverpool docks.** Plainly English land had acquired a value little 
dreamed of before the nineteenth century. 

The city also buttressed Bladesover in another way, noteworthy, if 
less impressive. This took the form of payments that issued from the 
holding of market rights, once the property of the lord of the manor 
and now probably confirmed by parliament or by special patent from 
the Crown. The ownership of market rights usually meant the mo- 
nopoly of maintaining a public market within a certain area, and the 
profit derived from such a monopoly would come from tolls on mer- 
chandise sold, from charges for keeping stalls in the markets, and in 
some cases, from leases granted to hawkers within the owner’s jurisdic- 
tion. According to the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, 
at work in the 1880's, there were 531 urban markets in England and 
Wales exclusive of London. Of these 128 were owned and managed by 
private persons, 49 by companies, and 41 had their tolls leased by 
private persons to the municipal corporations.*” The Duke of Norfolk 
in Shefheld and the Duke of Bedford in London enjoyed what were 
probably the most lucrative of these market rights, the former holding 


28 Estate Accounts for 1800 and 1837, in the Stanley MSS., in the Lancashire County Records 
Office, Preston. 

29 Rental Book in the Portman MSS. in the Portman Estate Office, London. 

30 Minutes of Evidence on Town Holdings, Q. 81. 

31 Official Report of Conference to Promote Taxation of Land Values (Glasgow, 1899), p. 
23. 

32 First Report of Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, Parliamentary Papers, 1888, 
p. 5. ; 
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sway over the eight principal markets of Sheffield and the latter being 
the owner of the famous Covent Garden Market.** 

Mines and railroads, urban rents and markets—all fell within the 
ambit of Bladesover’s economy. And sometimes, certainly not often, 
a landed gentleman turned his hand to industry, working afresh from 
the old web of mines, railways, and ports. In the eighteenth century 
it had not been uncommon for a landlord to construct and rent a blast 
furnace or buildings suited to factory enterprise. These he rarely put 
to industrial use himself for any length of time, the occupation proving 
distasteful and the hazards too many. But there were some enterprising 
spirits like the Marquis of Londonderry who converted Seaham into 
a port and steel town,”* or the seventh Duke of Devonshire who, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Hannay and Schneider, put Barrow on the 
map as an industrial center. This Lancashire town in 1842 was scarcely 
worth noticing—an iron pit, a few families, and (as noted in the Duke’s 
diary) possibly space for a wharf “if a railway 1s carried there from the 
iron and slate Works.” *° Four years later the Furness Railway was put 
through and Barrow’s population began to grow. By 1880 it held close 
to 50,000 inhabitants, the rush of settlers having been so rapid that 
“many houses were occupied before even the windows were glazed.” *° 
Barrow had, in fact, become an industrial town and the seventh Duke 
had taken a leading part in the construction of docks, steelworks, 
jute and flour mills, and a shipbuilding company. The first dock opened 
in 1867, and the first ship was constructed in 1873.° After the first 
launching ceremony the Duke went directly to his favorite country 
house at nearby Holker to inspect his shorthorn cattle.** The industrial- 
ist in the seventh Duke of Devonshire never supplanted the country 
gentleman. 

In fact the vast landed estate of the Dukes of Devonshire (Caven- 
dishes) presented a curious and impressive conglomeration of country 
houses and assorted urban enterprises. The houses were many and 


33 Minutes of Evidence on Market Rights and Tolls, Parliamentary Papers, 1888-89, passim. 
The Duke of Norfolk earned £10,000 a year from his market rights, and the Duke of Bedford 
£15,000. 

34 Private Acts, 2 & 3 W. 4, c. 34. 

35 Diary of the seventh Duke of Devonshire, September 10, 1842, Chatsworth MSS., in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth, Derbyshire. Barrow-in-Furness: Its History, 
Development, Commerce, Industries and Institutions (London, 1881), p. 7. 

36 Barrow-in-Furness, p. 53. 

37 Ibid., p. 70; diary of the seventh Duke, June 25, 1873, Chatsworth MSS. 

38 Diary of the seventh Duke, June 25, 1873, Chatsworth MSS. 
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some of them great: Chatsworth and Hardwicke in Derbyshire, Bolton 
Abbey in Yorkshire, Lismore in Ireland, Holker in Lancashire, and 
Compton Place in Sussex. The seventh Duke of Devonshire usually 
spent a part of the year at several of these places, moving his household 
staff from one to the other by special train, and devoting his visit to 
a careful supervision of his property. At Holker the Duke might attend 
the local Board of Guardians on which he had served for many years; 
at Compton Place he might oversee the restoration of a local church; 
and at Chatsworth direct a new planting of trees.*® In addition, on each 
of these estates, the Duke might equally deal in affairs less commonly 
the concern of a landed gentleman. Holker, as has been noted, was 
close to Barrow. Chatsworth, moreover, was not far from Buxton where 
the Duke had inherited and developed a spa with its hotels and baths.” 
And at Compton Place he had taken upon himself the laying out of 
what was to become the bustling town and bathing resort of East- 
bourne. In short the broad acres of the Cavendishes stood for corn 
and cattle, for mines and steel mills, even for hotels and Turkish baths. 

Like so many of the gentry noted in this essay, the Cavendishes had 
long been established and their enterprises came to being on land, most 
of which had been in the family’s possession for centuries. But there 
were other landed families, more recently founded, who came to the 
countryside, like the Cavendishes in an earlier time, with fat revenues 
from banking, industry, or trade. Cobbett fiercely spat at them as the 
Squires of Change Alley; Defoe had commented wryly on their armig- 
erous propensities; and Miss Thrupp has discovered their existence 
as early as the fifteenth century.** Ever present in English society, as 
old as the gentry itself, the Squires of Change Alley had never been so 
plentiful as they became in the age of Victoria: the Woods of Hamp- 
shire who came from the North country, the Sassoons of Ashley Park 
who journeyed from far distant Baghdad, Samuel Lloyd who built a 
large estate in the Midlands from his fortune as a London banker, and 
countless others.*” They scaled the heights of English society in num- 
bers probably greater than ever before. What else accounts for the 
activity of the public schools, busily civilizing the sons of commercial 


39 [bid., passim. 

40R. Grundy Heape, Buxton under the Dukes of Devonshire (London: R. Hale, 1948), 
passim. 

41S. L. Thrupp, The Merchant Class of Medieval London (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948). 

42 Wood MSS. in the Hampshire County Records Office, Winchester, passim; C. Roth, The 
Sassoon Dynasty (London: R. Hale, 1941), passim; Lloyd MSS., in the Northamptonshire Rec- 
ord Society, Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, passim. 
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men, and for the frequent, emphatic sermonizings on the nature of a 
gentleman and the ungentlemanliness of trade? The established gentry 
of the nineteenth century were in serious danger of being overwhelmed 
by the flood of new wealth, and something needed doing to preserve 
old standards. 

It was by no means an easy task. The selection of the Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Essex in the 1860's, for example, may serve to 
show how difficult it had become to know who, in fact, was a landed 
gentleman. In Essex as elsewhere the Lord Lieutenant recommended 
to the Lord Chancellor those men resident in the county whom he 
deemed worthy to sit on the Commission of the Peace. Being himself 
a large landowner, the Lord Lieutenant usually found his own circle 
of landed gentlemen the most convenient place to obtain advice about 
likely candidates. In Essex during the 1860’s, Lord Braybrooke, the 
Lord Lieutenant, relied on T. H. Bramston of Skreens Park for advice 
on selection, the Bramstons being pretty ancient by Essex standards, 
going all the way back to the seventeenth century. Bramston had no 
trouble in making up his mind about yeoman farmers who were 
second-rate gentlemen and thus eligible as Justices only if there was 
no one else available.** He was also sure that the vile pursuit of trade 
ill befitted a gentleman, but what constituted this damning offense was 
less clear. He rejected a Mr. White who was a wine merchant and his 
brother a publican. Equally unworthy was a Mr. Thomas “who lately 
kept a shop in Shoreditch.” But one Samuel Howard—‘“head of the 
very large drug factory at Strafford, and a keen fox hunter”—was 
declared a gentleman and a suitable candidate.** Obviously, in the 
1860’s, and doubtless earlier and elsewhere than in Essex, to have taken 
the taint of trade too seriously would have made filling the Bench of 
Justices with landed gentlemen something of a formidable task. 


Ill 


The new wealth of the towns inevitably challenged the ingenuity 
of landed gentlemen who had hitherto been the undisputed rulers of 
the nation. After the middle of the eighteenth century, the accumula- 
tion of capital spread widely among new social classes and soared to 


43 Braybrooke MSS. in the Essex County Records Office, Chelmsford, T. W. Bramston to 
Lord Braybrooke, October 23, 1862. 
44 [bid., T. W. Bramston to Lord Braybrooke, June 5, 1863. 
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unprecedented heights, creating a situation in which the lords of 
Bladesover probably saw themselves at some disadvantage. For they 
had never marked themselves off from the rest of the community by 
caste, wealth being always a quick and effective way to social recogni- 
tion. As one anonymous writer put it, in offering financial advice 
to the Earl of Sefton, “the Populace now look to the person who has 
got the Money and is accounted Rich.” *” And what made this ob- 
servation highly pertinent was the heavy indebtedness often to be 
found among the older landed families during the age of coal and 
iron. 

Admittedly this state of affairs was far from obvious on the surface. 
The observant Greville, for example, described the princely style of 
life of the Cavendishes at Chatsworth during the 1820's: “40 people sat 
down to dinner every day, and about 150 servants in the steward’s room 
and servants’ hall. . . . Nothing could be more agreeable from the 
gayety of numbers and the entire liberty which prevails; all the re- 
_ sources of the house—horses, carriages, keepers etc—are placed at the 
disposal of the guests, and everybody does what he likes best.” *° Life 
at Wentworth Woodhouse was hardly less splendid, as the Fitzwilliams’ 
household accounts reveal. The noble Palladian stables, fit residence 
for men no less than horses, were perhaps the finest in the country, 
costing Earl Fitzwilliam thousands of pounds a year.** And the 
domestic staff in the big house, though less numerous than at Chats- 
worth, reached at least several score, ranging throughout that ex- 
quisitely graded hierarchy of servant life so essential to the maintenance 
of the Victorian country house, from the exalted heights of the house 
steward and clerk of works and housekeeper down to the lowliest 
kitchenmaid and stableboy. One would hardly imagine these to be 
the trappings of penury. 

But in fact both these families, Cavendish and Fitzwilliam, though 
for somewhat different reasons, were heavily in debt in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. On the death of the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire in 1857, he left his successor and nephew, the enterprising 
seventh Duke, about a cool million in debt. Similarly the third Earl 
Fitzwilliam, who died about the same time, had contracted obligations 
that were equally impressive. And these men were not alone; in the 


‘ 


45“An Arrangement to Dispose of the Earl of Sefton’s Debt,” 1791, in the Sefton MSS.. 
in the Lancashire County Records Office. 

46 The Greville Memoirs, ed. H. Reeve (New York, 1875), I, 202. 

47 West Riding Household Accounts in the Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 
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first half of the nineteenth century the possession of encumbered estates 
seems to have been almost the common lot of those gentry who had 
not recently brought the blood of a banker or a merchant into the 
family. Writing to Earl Fitzwilliam in the 1840’s about the current 
plight of the gentry, Evelyn Denison (future Speaker of the House 
of Commons) estimated that possibly two thirds of English land was 
saddled with debt.** Impossible as it may be to prove this, estate ac- 
counts as well as the correspondence between the gentry and their 
agents—full of pleas for drastic economy—point to widespread financial 
embarrassment.” 


The reasons for it are not hard to find. In the first place, a good deal 
can be put at the door of conspicuous consumption. The eighteenth 
century died slowly, and though abstinence and thrift mixed with 
evangelical earnestness were eventually to make their way even into 
the upper classes, these new virtues had to wait for all traces of the 
Regency and George IV to vanish. The sixth Duke of Devonshire, for 
example, was nothing if not a Regency dandy, in love with the lavish, 
cultivating mistresses, indulging in building schemes, and leaving his 
properties immensely burdened to a generation more careful about how 
its money was spent and more informed about how it was earned. The 
seventh Duke summed up perfectly this new type of landed gentle- 
man, anxious to square his accounts with both man and God, attending 
church twice on Sunday, solemnly mourning throughout a long life 
the early loss of his beloved wife, and personally attending to the 
balances of income and expenditure on his many estates. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the English landed gentry ran far less often 
to men like the sixth Duke, and the state of their finances was ac- 
cordingly less imperiled by frivolous spending and financial ineptitude. 
But the prudence of the new generation did not cancel out the back- 
sliding of the old, and the legacy of encumbrances was far from 
small. 


And if extravagance and waste tended to fall out of fashion among 
the landed families with the unfolding of Victoria and Albert’s re- 
spectable domesticity, there were other, though perhaps worthier, ways 
of piling up debt. Foremost among these was the prevalent practice of 


48 J, E. Denison to Earl Fitzwilliam, August 18, 1847, in the Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 

49 The relations between the gentry and their agents and the extent to which important deci- 
sions were made by the agents are important questions for the history of the English landed 
estate in the nineteenth century. I do not discuss them in this paper since they deserve separate 
treatment, and I intend to examine them at a later time. 
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settling a landed estate. Land in England had long been something 
more than a mere commodity, to be bought and sold at the best price 
the market would afford. In fact the position of a landed gentleman was 
invariably a matter of social status, the traditional means of making 
or perpetuating the prestige of a particular family. In law this meant 
the settling of the landed property in such a way that the estate would 
remain in the family by descending to the eldest son who in turn was 
prevented from radically dismembering the family domain. At the 
same time the wife and younger children were guaranteed an income, 
charged on the estate, that would keep them in a proper state of 
gentility.” 

As H. J. Habakkuk’s recent and illuminating paper discloses, the 
strict settlement had taken root among the landed gentry in the first 
half of the eighteenth century and showed itself even then as remark- 
ably fertile in the making of debt.’ In the days of Victoria, when 
families were larger, the resources of many a family were inevitably 
strained in order to support a bevy of relations from mothers to aunts 
and uncles, brothers and sisters. In 1841, for example, the total charge 
on the Earl of Durham’s estate was close to £600,000, of which family 
payments such as we have described accounted for £127,000.”" In 1872, 
to cite a further example, one quarter of the debt of £200,000 on the 
Tyssen-Amhurst estate issued from the financial provision for brothers 
and sisters.” 

Now what could the gentry do to improve their financial position? 
Obviously they were in a mood to act, what with both the dismaying 
prospect of being eclipsed by the new wealth of the towns, and the 
stirrings of an evangelical conscience made unhappy at the sight of 
financial mismanagement coupled with moral laxity. One thing clearly 
they would not do unless their predicament was exceedingly grave, 
and that was to sell parts of the family lands big enough to mutilate 
or destroy the historic character of the estate. The anonymous adviser 
to the Earl of Sefton, who penned a document entitled “An Arrange- 
ment to Dispose of the Earl of Sefton’s Debt,” made this plain. He 
could not contemplate “the Degradeing and Indignity that selling 


50 The most authoritative statement of the Victorians on strict settlement is by Joshua Williams; 
see his The Settlement of Real Estates (London, 1879). There is a less involved discussion in 
Lord St. Leonards, 4 Handy Book on Property Law (Edinburgh, 1863). y 

51H. J. Habakkuk, “Marriage Settlements in the Eighteenth Century,” Royal Historical 
Society Transactions, 1950. 

52 Lambton MSS. 

53 Private Acts, 35 & 36 V., c. 6. 
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Townships or Lordships etc. . . . brings to a Noble Family in the Eyes 
and mind of the Public.” And Earl Fitzwilliam at a later time put 
forward the same view, even more forcibly, in connection with the 
perplexed affairs of the sixth Duke of Devonshire. 

It has already been noted that the vast estates of the Cavendish 
family, during the lifetime of the sixth Duke, were engulfed in a sea 
of debt. So precarious was their financial state by the 1840’s that the 
Duke’s solicitors and agents, the Curreys, came to the distasteful reso- 
lution to sell the Cavendish estate in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
This decision once made public prompted a curious but revealing letter 
from the third Earl Fitzwilliam, eloquently urging the Duke not to 
sell. 


You are not in difficulties—nothing like it—you have a large debt—so have I— 
yours may be greater than mine—I believe it is, but it is not a debt to overwhelm 
you—by no means—you have a vast disposable income, and the only advantage 
you will derive from this sale, is the difference between the rents of the estate you 
sell and the interest of the debt you pay off—supposing you sell the estate for 
£500,000 and that your debt is at 4 per cent—you relieve yourself of interest 
to the revenue of £ 20,000 per ann, but if the debt is at 314%, the relief you get is 
only to the amount of £17,500, and as my own mortgage debts bear only 3 per 
cent interest, I conclude that you pay no more. Well, then, you relieve yourself 
of payments amounting to £17,500 per ann—on the other hand, what do you 
lose? why, the rents of an estate worth £ 500,000. . . . I cannot therefore conceive 
that your real gain by the transaction will amount to more than 5000 per ann— 
But what do you lose in order to gain this small proportionate addition to your 
disposable income? Why, you lose greatly in station—You are now, taking all 
circumstances into consideration, the first gentleman in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. . . . the alienation of one of the great masses of your landed prop- 
erty is a very different affair, and cannot fail to make a sensible inroad upon 
your influence, and upon the position you hold in the great national commu- 
nity.°4 


The Earl’s advice was graciously received but firmly if unhappily re- 
jected. Fitzwilliam was not aware that unlike his own debts the Duke’s 
were thoroughly unsound, nor did he appreciate how vigorous was the 
Duke’s propensity to pursue the ways of extravagance. 

But Earl Fitzwilliam undoubtedly spoke for his class. The social 
consequences of drastic sale were altogether abhorrent, as is testified to 
not only by the Earl’s letter but also by the thrill of apprehension that 
ran through the landed class when the Duke of Buckingham’s mis- 


54 Earl Fitzwilliam to the Duke of Devonshire, July 2, 1845, in the Chatsworth MSS. 
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management of his affairs forced him to sell.°” What was more, sale 
would usually bring with it considerable legal expense, for title had 
to be verified and the necessary deeds drawn up. Under the peculiar 
conditions determined by the state of the land laws in the nineteenth 
century, this work was highly specialized and therefore costly; it might 
well prove an extra deterrent to the sale of land. Obviously, then, sell- 
ing land was no way out of the gentry’s difficulty: bitterly unpalatable, 
it would be resorted to only under the severest adversity. 

There was of course the time-honored method of pursuing sound 
finance through appropriate marriages. The heiress who brought with 
her broad acres and a good rent roll had made her worth known in the 
eighteenth century, though not so conspicuously as is sometimes 
thought.”® And the young lady who came with a share of her father’s 
burgher wealth was likewise familiar; the Earl of Sefton’s adviser had 
in fact recommended that the young heir might help the estate by 
marrying suitably: he ought not to look at a lady with less than £60,000, 
and “many a great and rich Banker would be glad of the offer.” These 
tactics were by no means unknown in the nineteenth century, though 
one suspects (without detailed proof) that heiresses were fewer than 
in a previous time since the male line had a better chance of survival; 
and marriages between the older landed families and the wealthy 
middle class may also have been less frequent in an age anxious to 
differentiate itself socially from those lacking in gentility. After all, it 
was the Victorians who produced Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

Even if the nineteenth had been more like the eighteenth century, 
matrimonial alliance in itself would hardly have offered substantial 
succor to the gentry. The landed families had need of a grander and 
more spectacular strategy; they found it conveniently at hand, its 
nature visible in the course taken by the seventh Duke of Devonshire. 
In spite of the sale of the Cavendish property in Yorkshire, he succeeded 
to a huge estate that still floundered in debt; and being a good business- 
man, the seventh Duke immediately sought advice in an authoritative 
quarter—from Francis, Duke of Bedford, one of the greatest of the 
landed magnates in the nineteenth century. 

In the enlightening exchange of opinion that followed, the Duke of 
Devonshire succinctly explained his case. His total indebtedness 
amounted to “very little less than a million,” and his gross annual in- 


55 Private Acts, 13 & 14 V., c. 113; Lord Grey to Earl of Durham, July 9, 1849, in the 
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come was about £200,000, but after expenditure on repairs and the 
upkeep of Chatsworth and other places, the net remittance ran to about 
£115,000. In addition more than half of this was absorbed by interest 
and annuities, and about £20,000 a year derived from lead and iron 
mines was somewhat precarious. The problem, then, as he saw it, 
was how “out of an available income of £55,000 and which more 
probably than not may be reduced to £40,000 or £45,000 I can safely 
calculate upon being able to meet my expenditure ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, and at the same time set apart a considerable sum annually 
(which I think ought not to be less than £20,000) toward paying off 
the debt.” It seemed to him, he continued, that there was nothing else 
for it but to sell some of his land and pay off five to six hundred thou- 
sand pounds that way. He was reluctant to sell any of his English 
estates but possibly the Irish property would do. “I have so many 
houses,” he added, “that to get rid of one would be a relief rather than 
a sacrifice.” At the same time, and this was the rub, he was keenly 
aware that a sale of any of the Cavendish lands “might lower the 
position of my family.” ** 

The Duke of Bedford proved both understanding and sympathetic. 
He could appreciate that if an estate were heavily charged the only 
practicable way of relief might be its reduction through sale. On the 
other hand he pointed out that it was far from desirable to sell part of 
“Family Estates”; and landed gentlemen, he continued, managed to 
make their way in the face of serious indebtedness. What was more, 
and this was his parting advice, the proper management and develop- 
ment of estates might prove to be a sufficient answer to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s problems; had not the fourth Duke of Portland ex- 
tricated himself from an equally oppressive morass of debt? “The 
duties and responsibilities of such an estate as yours and mine,” he 
concluded, “are very great—We must discharge them as best we can, 
and make a good account to look back upon at the close of life—I 
am pleased to see you paying so much attention to yours—It will 
afford a fund of satisfaction to others as well as to yourself—and con- 
duce to the well-being of those who live upon them.” °** The Duke of 
Devonshire in effect decided to follow in the footsteps of the Duke of 
Portland. His far-flung estates were kept intact, even the Irish being 
retained. And he chose to find his financial salvation in Buxton, East- 
bourne, and above all Barrow. 


57 Duke of Devonshire to the Duke of Bedford, May 17, 1858, in the Chatsworth MSS. 
58 Duke of Bedford to the Duke of Devonshire, May 25, 1858, ibid. 
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What the Duke of Devonshire did was of a piece with the economic 
policy of his class. Big, middling, and small, the gentry lived up to 
their position and under their income, exploiting the resources of 
their land wherever these met the needs of the age of coal and iron. 
Compared to the enterprises of a Cavendish or a Fitzwilliam or a 
Lambton, the small estate inevitably dealt in the unspectacular; but 
it too strove to augment its income from minerals, urban land, or even 
from industry. And however modest the efforts, they were by no means 
without risk. The Brandlings of Gosforth Park met disaster when they 
overplayed their hand in the northern coal field;°’ and Sir Robert 
Price, a Hereford squire, ended in the Bankruptcy Court when he found 
that rural pursuits and steelmaking went ill together. Nor by 1880 
were debts among the minor gentry altogether a thing of the past. The 
family settlement still visited the burdens of the fathers unto the second 
and third generations; and by the latter decades of Victoria’s reign 
evangelical piety was beginning to wear thin and old habits of aristo- 
cratic extravagance were once more renewed. But generally speaking 
Bladesover in its lower ranks was more secure than it had been earlier 
in the century; if the great estates threw up a seventh Duke of Devon- 
shire, the small also brought forth their men of business: squires like 
Sir George John Armytage of Kirklees Park in Yorkshire, who man- 
aged his estate with the same prudent care as he did the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway of which he was chairman.” 

Much the same, though qualified in some degree to allow for the 
larger scale of its operations, can be said of the great estate. The working 
of mines or the laying out of streets for an extensive housing develop- 
ment involved sizeable expenditure, to be obtained only by further 
borrowing, so that the indebtedness of a landed magnate might well 
soar to a new height during the years after 1830. Sums ranging from 
£100,000 to £400,000 were borrowed in a short space of time by the 
Lambtons and Fitzwilliams to exploit their coal, the Palks (Lord 
Haldon) to lay out Torquay,” or the Bridgewater Trustees to con- 
solidate their control of canals.** Money in such quantity was generally 
supplied on mortgages by insurance companies rather than by banks, 
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which were willing to provide smaller, short-term loans. This heavy 
borrowing for the purposes of development meant that the reduction 
of debt came slowly. But the new indebtedness was far healthier than 
that incurred by the casual squandering of an earlier day; and many of 
the big estates saw their encumbrances fall markedly away by 1880. 
Again the individual conduct of landed gentlemen was not without its 
toll; and again as on the smaller estate, the variety of enterprise was not 
without its hazards: Lord Londonderry once remarked that at Sea- 
ham he had staked his “life on a throw.” © 

The story of the Lambtons may serve to show to what extent the 
life of a great estate could be a matter of touch and go. In the 1830's 
and 1840's the total indebtedness of the Earls of Durham was close to 
£600,000 and included a large loan from the London Life Insurance 
Co., presumably devoted to the exploitation of the Lambtons’ mineral- 
bearing lands. The revenues from coal, as the agent Henry Morton so 
often pointed out, were the single means by which the heavy encum- 
brances could be removed. On the state of the coal trade, accordingly, 
hung the family’s fortunes. This accounts for the keen apprehensions 
felt at every fluctuation of the coal trade, at the threat of a strike among 
the miners, or the possibility of competition from new collieries in the 
northern coal field. It also explains why a trustee for the estate, Lord 
Grey, would solemnly lecture the young Earl who was setting out in 
the 1840’s to make a career on the turf. Not only did Grey fear the 
accumulation of new debts brought on by the recklessness of a plunger, 
but he was most fearful lest the credit of the family be shattered by 
the notoriety of the race track. As he put it, “prudence is the more neces- 
sary on your part, that the greater part of your income depending upon 
a very fluctuating trade, in which credit is above all things necessary— 
anything which might tend to diminish that credit might bring ruin 
upon you at any moment.” In brief, what shows itself here with un- 
common sharpness is the spectacle of large-scale entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity, full of risk and uncertainty, bringing in its train extensive de- 
velopment of the nation’s economic resources. 


With the steadily increasing exploitation of its land Bladesover grew 


64 In the years 1823-26, the Bank of England loaned a total of £1,500,000 to landlords, this 
sum being made up of a number of large loans. After 1826, however, no fresh loans were 
made; but it seems that the gentry paid their interest rather faithfully and by 1870 had gone 
far toward wiping out the debt. See Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England: A History (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1944), II, 82-85. 
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less and less dependent upon agricultural income. It would be easy 
but rather tedious to point to the many examples of this state of affairs 
even in the lower ranks of the gentry. But take London ground rents 
as a single item: here middling and small squires like the Cators of 
Norfolk, the Tichbornes of Hampshire, and the Stucleys of Devon 
found this source of revenue at least enough to remove the sting from 
the agricultural depression that came after 1880.°° And among the 
great estates there can be no doubt that by this date London rents out- 
weighed the returns of the countryside, as did coal. In 1867, for ex- 
ample, the gross returns from the Lambton farms were roughly £27,000 
while their net colliery profits (exclusive of a considerable sum from 
the leasing of mines) amounted to £52,000. Although the colliery 
profits might vary greatly, being £380,000 in 1873 and a dead loss of 
£,65,000 in 1876, the total revenue from mines over any decade after 
1840 outweighed the income from agricultural rents.°* On the Caven- 
dish estates this was not the case so early, though by the 1880’s it is 
safe to say that the agricultural depression was far less a cause for 
anxiety than were the dividends from Barrow.” Similarly on the Fitz- 
william estates in the West Riding of Yorkshire, nonagricultural 
revenues grew more slowly than on the property of the Earl of Durham. 
The Fitzwilliam coal mines failed to prosper conspicuously until the 
1850's, but from that time on they gradually rose to the position of 
foremost item in the family’s income.” 


Now, it would certainly be going too far to claim that every landed 
gentleman by 1880 shared this good fortune. Numerous estates, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, still relied chiefly on their agricultural rents. 
The Curzons of Derbyshire, for example, throughout the nineteenth 
century, like the Ishams of Northamptonshire, looked to their farms 
for the bulk of their income.” What proportion of the gentry were 
like the Curzons and the Ishams it is impossible to say. Statistical esti- 
mates will have to wait the day when Somerset House throws open its 
archives to the research student. Until that time it would be safe to 
say that Bladesover’s economy during the age of coal and iron moved 
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appreciably toward considerable dilution by nonagricultural enterprise 
and income. After all, there is no lack of evidence concerning how the 
wind was blowing in Bladesover. 

One can point to the estate agent’s handbook in the nineteenth 
century with its new interests—be they mining or urban real estate— 
that earlier texts had seen fit to ignore;” or to the numerous private 
acts of parliament by which many families and corporations sought 
ways to get around the land laws and thus exploit their estates. And 
above all, there was the gradual and drastic change that came over 
the land laws themselves after 1830. The Royal Commission on Real 
Property in 1829 had reported that “the law of England, except in a few 
comparatively unimportant particulars, appears to come almost as near 
to perfection as can be expected in any human institutions.” This 
self-congratulation, however, stood for but a short while, only to vanish 
amidst a series of unparalleled reforms in the land law. These revisions, 
culminating in the legislation of the 1880's, allowed the gentry to put 
their land to the new and profitable uses of the age of coal and iron. 
They were, in short, a mirror held up to the economy of Blade- 
sover. 


IV 


The age of coal and iron from 1830 to 1880 accordingly saw a con- 
siderable section of the landed gentry fall into step with the chief 
movements in the nation’s economic life. It did so under the spur of 
imminent disaster, compounded of indebtedness within the ranks of 
the gentry and a vast new wealth arising in the towns. Thus began a 
prolonged effort in which many of the lords of Bladesover, fortified 
by evangelical zeal, worked to good effect, keeping estates in existence 
that might otherwise have gone under. Encumbrances were reduced, 
sometimes removed, and a new fortune made as well, as these gentry 
turned their attention to a variety of enterprise. Often intrepid, per- 
sistent, and full of a sense of personal responsibility, the landed gentle- 
man sought his goal in the firm conviction that the ownership of an 
estate was the hallmark of England’s governing class. After 1880 this 


72 Examples of the later handbooks are Garnier’s Land Agency, ed. H. W. Raffety (London, 
1899); or D. G. F. Macdonald, Estate Management (10th ed.; London, 1868). An earlier text- 
book for agents was J. Lawrence, The Modern Land Steward, (London, 1801). 

73 First Report of the Royal Commission on Real Property, Parliamentary Papers, 1829, p. 6. 
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certainty began to waver for the first time, as novel conditions thrust 
themselves equally upon the nation and the gentry, with the dire 
consequences of social decay in the countryside. The efforts of Vic- 
toria’s landed gentlemen had gained a substantial postponement of 
this melancholy fate. | 


Davw Sprinc, The Johns Hopkins University 








The State as a Unit in Study of Economic Growth* 


MPIRICAL study of a process of change requires a definition of 

characteristics of change to be measured, and of units for which the 
measurable characteristics are to be observed. The choice of character- 
istics was discussed in “Measurement of Economic Growth,”* and in 
that discussion the state was assumed to be the unit of observation. The 
purpose here is to explore the implications of that assumption, thus in 
a sense providing a lengthy footnote to the earlier paper. 

The exploration is guided by a desire to study economic growth of 
human society wherever observable in the world but especially for the 
recent two centuries associated with the birth and spread of the in- 
dustrial system. We understand by the latter the application of em- 
pirical science to an ever-increasing range of production processes and 
social organization. The industrial system has, of course, deep roots in 
the preceding centuries—whether we think of the development of the 
organized knowledge whose application it represents, of the social in- 
stitutions that conditioned its appearance and spread, or of the cultural 
milieu that was slowly affected by the same currents that produced 
empirical science and was then modified by its emergence and ramify- 
ing application. Yet the limitation to the period since the middle of - 
the eighteenth century is justified because the quantitative dimensions 
of economic growth associated with the industrial system (as reflected 
in the increase of population and of economic product) are markedly 
greater than any other within the few centuries for which our historical 
records are at all adequate, because only for the last two centuries can 
we hope to secure some workable approximation to a quantitative 
description of economic growth, and because, however tempting it may 
be in tracing the latter to push back to mythical origins at some initial 
point of bare infancy, it may be the better part of wisdom to consider 


* A revised version of the paper read at the meeting of the Economic History Association, at 
Vassar College, September 15, 1950. Several of the ideas expressed here were presented, some 
in greater detail, in the sections contributed by the author to Problems in the Study of Eco- 
nomic Growth (published for the Universities-National Bureau Committee on Economic Re- 
search, N.B.E.R., July 1949, mimeographed; see pp. 3-20 and, particularly, 118-35). 

1See THE Tasks oF Economic History (Supplemental Issue of THE JouRNAL oF Economic 
History), VI (1946), 10-34. 
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first the more recent period, the information for which is richest and 
the proper empirical study of which is most feasible. Furthermore, 
because of the unevenness of the spread of the industrial system, the 
assumption of a world canvas minimizes the danger of overconcentra- 
tion on some limited types of economic or social organization. The co- 
existence of human societies at most diverse stages of development is 
one of the most striking features of the world landscape during the 
last two centuries. And while limiting the study to this period may 
spell failure to explain economic growth fully, because some crucial 
antecedents are outside the canvas, there is no escaping this limitation. 
No empirical study can explain all: the semblance of this noble end is 
attained only by the use of imagination little restrained by specific 
data and unchanneled by the compulsion to formulate findings in 
terms that assure correspondence with empirically observed phenom- 
ena. 


II 


In considering the problem, the first step is the choice of a social 
aggregate, rather than individual human beings (or families), as the 
unit. Theoretically, we could use the latter and trace the patterns of 
growth, as producers or consumers, of each of the millions of in- 
dividuals and families comprising the world’s population. We do not 
seriously consider this possibility partly because of the difficulty of 
handling large numbers and of establishing continuity over time, 
though the former could be overcome by statistical sampling and the 
latter by selective family histories. The chief reason for not considering 
it, however, is that operations of individuals and families in the eco- 
nomic sphere can be understood only as part of larger social aggregates; 
the structure and functions of the latter must be made the center of 
inquiry, and the processes of economic growth must be observed for 
these social aggregates. 

This still leaves us with a wide choice—ranging through aggregates 
classified by what might be called natural characteristics (such as 
climatic zones, racial grouping), institutional types (such as the firm, in- 
dustry, state, language, culture), abstract types (suggested by Weber’s 
Ideal-T ypen or by Sombart’s stages of capitalism). While we could pre- 
sumably operate with a variety of units, some single type should be 
basic in observation and study. Since the basic unit would receive 
priority in attention and in‘the application of intellectual resources, it 
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must be one that, in the light of our preliminary knowledge of the field, 
is likely to yield the richest results in the way of organization of the 
data.” 

Three criteria are readily suggested in this choice. First, if the study 
is to be empirical, and particularly if it is to employ quantitative meas- 
ures, as it must in dealing with processes of change, the unit must permit 
unequivocal identification. In other words, its co-ordinates of space 
and time must be specific so that it can be clearly recognized for the 
study of its, rather than another’s, economic growth. The difficulty 
otherwise involved is illustrated by concepts already alluded to, 
such as industrial capitalism, merchant capitalism, feudalism or “early” 
capitalism and “high” capitalism. Before their growth can be measured, 
they must be specified further by indicating a complex of countries 
X, Y, and Z, at periods A, B, and C. Although possible, the fixing of 
precise space-time boundaries presents considerable difficulties. Some 
preference should, therefore, be given to units of observation that are 
more indisputably identifiable. 

Second, whatever concretely recognizable units we choose, there must 
be minimum independence among them, with respect to the process 
studied. If unit X is so dependent upon unit Y that economic growth 
in the former cannot be understood except as a corollary of that in the 
latter, we have for both measurement and analysis not two units but 
one. Thus, minimum independence of each unit must be assumed, if 
only as justification for treating each separately. 

Third, the unit should not be reducible to subdivisions which, with 
respect to the process studied, are sufficiently independent to merit 
separate treatment. Of course, significant components of the unit 
should be distinguished, but they must be sufficiently interrelated so that 
each, in and of itself, cannot be considered as independent, again from 
the standpoint of the process studied, as the unit itself. 

These rather elementary criteria—that the unit should not be vague, 
too small, or too large for the purpose—cannot be applied absolutely. 
No units, except perhaps under conditions of a tightly controlled experi- 
ment, can be recognized as absolutely specific in time and place, quite 
independent of all others, and completely integrated. But this should 
not prevent us from using the criteria as approximations, in the light 
of some preliminary knowledge of the processes in which we are inter- 
ested. 


2 See the more explicit discussion under VI below. 
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Application of the criteria suggests that sovereign states are the units 
that would best fit the purpose. The state here is understood as a com- 
plex of land, people, and sovereign government. Land indicates the 
space and the natural resources that are the base for a unit of economic 
growth. People refers to a group that has a number of elements in 
common—historical heritage, language, social and cultural traditions, 
a consciousness of kind, and all that serves to integrate a group of 
human beings into a society designed for long-term operation. The 
sovereign government stands for an authority that determines a variety 
of relations among individual members of the nation, for regulation or 
social service, and one that functions, vis-a-vis similar groups in the 
world, to protect the independence of the unit. To the extent that the 
sovereign state satisfies the criteria of specificity, external independence, 
and internal interdependence, it seems a natural unit in the study of 
economic growth—unlike industry, firm, region, or ideal-type units. 
Studies of long-term trends in firms, industries, or regions, or in the 
spread of some conceptually defined system in time and space are of 
course useful, but they are likely to be either raw materials for or 
synthetic summaries of the study of economic growth of states. They 
cannot be understood without the framework of the growth of the 
country in which they are located, and they cannot be studied directly, 
except in the differing manifestations of the system through the several 
States. 

An even more important argument for using the state as unit is that 
the whole structure of the state is designed and operates to formulate, 
if not basicallv to determine, the conditions of economic growth and 
to reach, although not in and of itself, decisions of key importance in 
the economic growth of a country. The basic political structure of the 
state, as reflected in its constitution, and its social philosophy, reflecting 
the historical heritage and cultural values of the people, set an im- 
portant complex of conditions for economic growth. Consider how in 
the United States decisions first on the handling of land resources and 
then on public education provided some bases for the country’s eco- 
nomic development. The existence of sovereign government definitely 
implies the possibility of decision where conflicts that quite often bear 
directly and explicitly on major alternatives of economic growth may 
exist within the country and among the people. Here again, the experi- 
ence in this country is telling: decisions on slavery, immigration, and 
corporate and banking structure resolved latent or, in at least one case, 
overt armed conflict. Such examples can be multiplied. Because the 
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sovereign state is the vehicle for setting conditions and precipitating 
decisions which spell important determinants of economic growth, 
it seems to be the natural basic unit in the study. 

But even if we accept this conclusion, implications and difficulties 
follow. These are considered more directly in the remainder of the 
paper under three broad heads: diversity in size, problems of inde- 
pendence, and problems of continuity. 


Ill 


The first series of questions that arise in considering diversity in the 
size of states are: If a sovereign state, X, is a small enclave in a network 
of much bigger units, is there much sense in talking about the economic 
growth of X alone? On the other hand, if territory Y is not self-govern- 
ing in international law but represents a huge complex of land and 
people over which its alien government can, at best, exercise but minor 
control, is it a proper unit in the study of economic growth? And 
what about states that are both sizable and formally sovereign but 
clearly at the apron strings of a much greater, often neighboring state? 

These questions can be made more specific by reference to current 
statistics. Recently, the United Nations published the Demographic 
Yearbook for 1948 in which, in its most comprehensive, world-cover- 
ing table, it distinguishes independent states and nonself-governing ter- 
ritories, dependencies, mandated territories, and so on. Treating the 
occupied states of Germany and Japan as sovereign countries, we can 
count 85 independent states and 111 nonself-governing units. But 
among the independent states are such curiosities as Monaco (popula- 
tion, 21,000), the Vatican (population, 1,000), and Andorra (popula- 
tion, 5,000). On the other hand, among the nonself-governing terri- 
tories are French West Africa (population, about 16,000,000), Nigeria 
(population, close to 24,000,000), and, had the count been made a few 
years ago, the Dutch East Indies (population, over 76,000,000) would 
have been included. Also, we may well ask whether the sovereign 
states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria, let alone 
those of the Ukraine and other members of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, represent proper units for the study of economic growth. 

The general import of these examples is obvious: sovereign govern- 
ment, in and of itself, is not enough to constitute a unit of economic 
growth, if the complex of land and people is below a minimum size 
or if it is in the clutches of a dominating neighbor; nor is the absence of 
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sovereign government, in and of itself, reason for exclusion if the com- 
plex of land and people is sufficiently large, particularly relative to the 
dominating political unit. But no specific answers to the questions 
raised can be given. The scholar will have to decide in each case at 
what minimum to set the size of the unit, with respect to population 
or any other characteristic, and, on the basis of concrete evidence, 
whether the sovereign state is independent in its decisions on economic 
growth. However the lines are drawn, if they are drawn at all reason- 
ably, great diversity in size of units will still remain. If we exclude all 
nonself-governing territories and those independent states that are be- 
low a certain minimum size of population, say less than 2.5 million, 
we shall still be left, according to the Demographic Yearbook, with 
close to 60 units varying in population from 3,000,000 to over 400,000,- 
ooo—a range wider than one hundredfold.* 

This diversity in size poses an important general question. Is there 
much sense in considering these 60 units as all belonging to one and 
the same species and studying the economic growth of each to derive 
general characteristics of the process? Or is size so crucial that we ought 
to distinguish from the start between large and small units and not 
compare the economic growth, say, of the United States with that of 
Sweden? 

One is tempted to acknowledge the importance of size and distin- 
guish various size groups of units, presumably not comparable from 
one to another. Given the separatism and relative isolation of states, size 
is important in economic growth and, when large enough, permits 
some avenues of growth barred to smaller states. For example, many 
modern and efficient methods of production require a minimum-size 
scale of operation, and, unless foreign markets can be counted upon, 
which they usually cannot, require a minimum domestic market— 
which, by several removes, means a minimum total population. One 
could also argue that states below a certain size tend to be dependent 
and have to rely too much on some of the bigger units. And there is 
incongruity in treating a group of units that differ widely in size as 
one group in which a specific process can be studied with the expecta-: 
tion that general features will emerge. 

Nevertheless, one would be inclined to argue that the diversity of size 
is no barrier to the use of the state as a unit in a comparative study of 


3 Population was used as an index of size because it was easily available. Were we to use 
area or some measure of economic magnitude like national income, the range would be as 
wide if not wider. 
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economic growth and that it would be unwise, at the start, to limit too 
much the range of size in the units of observation. First, although size 
is a factor of economic growth, it is no basis for multiplication of unit 
types. Each state, by definition, is a depository of a variety of factors 
affecting economic growth that necessarily differ from one state to 
another because of variant historical heritage, land base, and so on. Size 
happens to be one of these differing elements, and, if we allowed it 
to be a basis of coining several unit types, we would, in strict logic, be 
compelled to use other factors as bases also. We would have to consider 
the states in Western civilization as one group of units, not comparable 
with those with the Oriental civilization, distinguish democratic states 
from dictatorial states, and so on. These distinctions are important, 
but they cannot become bases of a classification that would debar us 
from studying economic growth for all units included under the vari- 
ous divisions and comparing the results. In short, formulation of a 
comparable type of unit does not presume the segregation of a group 
that represents determining factors of substantial similarity of contents 
and weight. 

The tendency to do so is, perhaps, partly the result of carrying over 
into this field concepts with which we have become familiar in biology. 
In the latter and related fields, the process of growth is studied sepa- 
rately for different species, and units within each species usually vary 
within a fairly limited range of size. After all, there is no 100 to 1 varia- 
tion in size among adult human beings or among fully grown elephants. 
But what may be useful in biology is not necessarily useful in history. As 
we shall see, other implications of the use of the state as unit destroy 
even more the relevance of the biological analogy. We can, therefore, 
permit diversity of size, without worrying at the present elementary 
state of our knowledge about incomparability. 

Second, differences in size are, to some extent, a matter of differ- 
ences in past growth, and acceptance of any size limits, except the most 
minimal, would create the difficulty that, as we observe the process of 
growth, units will shift from one category to another. Unless the transi- 
tion of a unit from a small to a large state can be viewed as a sudden 
break in the process, as a Hegelian transformation of quantity into 
quality, any use of size as the basis for distinguishing noncomparable 
units is likely to introduce serious distortion in the study of economic 
growth. Size is too mutable an element in the history of human so- 
cieties to provide a basis for distinction of species. 

This leaves us with the question of whether size is an indication of 
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dependence. Illustrations cited earlier suggest that certain minimum 
cases, represented by splinters and enclaves, are not truly independent 
units. But is not the same true of states all along the size scale? If we 
exclude Andorra and Monaco because they are so small that no in- 
dependent process of economic growth can take place, should we not 
exclude Norway or Sweden? Is the economic growth of the latter not 
more dependent on the growth of England than the growth of England 
on that of other countries? The preliminary answer is that the elements 
of dependency on the outside are greater in the case of a smaller than of 
a larger state but that, above a minimal size level, the observable dif- 
ferences are not crucial. 

An adequate answer cannot be given without some exploration of 
the question of independence and interdependence of units, regardless 
of size. 


IV 


Three aspects of interdependence among states deserve brief ex- 
ploration: (1) normal peacetime flows across boundaries; (2) armed 
conflicts; (3) suprastate, supranational factors that do not necessarily 
manifest themselves through the overt flows under (1) and (2). 

1. The peacetime flows across boundaries (of men, commodities and 
services, and capital) form numerous and continuous ties among the 
separate state units. We can hardly consider them in detail, but it may 
be observed that the easiest and freest of these flows—representing inter- 
dependence at its greatest—is that of commodities in foreign trade. In 
general, states have always put greater obstacles in the way of flow of 
men and capital than of commodities and services, and, of the latter 
two, commodities have been by far the more predominant. 

If we look at foreign trade as an example of the most developed type 
of normal flow across boundaries, the first impression is that it is small 
proportionally to domestic output. For 1938-1939, imports and exports 
can be compared with national income totals for 53 independent state 
units.* In over a fourth of the units, the import ratio is 10 per cent or 


4 National income figures (in United States dollars) are from Point Four (U.S. Department 
of State, publication 3719, released January 1950); import and export figures from Network of 
World Trade (League of Nations, Geneva, 1942, reprinted by United Nations in 1947). 
Throughout, the denominators of the ratios are national income plus imports, approximation to 
national income gross of the full debit side of current transactions on the international balance 
of payments. The reasons for using this gross total as denominator are: (a) to make the 
upper limit of the ratio 100 per cent; (b) to compare both imports and exports with the com- 
plete total to which they contributed or from which they could have been drawn. 
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less; in fewer than half the states, between 10 and 20 per cent; in over 
a fourth, over 20 per cent. The distribution for the export ratios is 
similar but at somewhat lower levels. 

Percentages of this type may be misleading. Obviously, the indus- 
trially developed states depend heavily on imports.of some raw mate- 
rials and on exports of some finished products. The underdeveloped 
states are even more dependent on imports of industrial products. But 
while such interdependence exists, the bulk of economic activity and of 
economic growth is domestically originated and oriented. Furthermore, 
the processes of flow across the boundaries, whether of commodities or 
of other economic elements, are insufficient to bring about an equal- 
ization of opportunities among the different states similar to that which 
internal trade brings among the various regions within a state. To 
illustrate: compare the range of per capita income among nations with 
that of per capita income among the states in this country. The latter 
is about 4 to 1 (between New York and Mississippi), whereas the range 
among 53 independent states, using national income estimates for 1939, 
is about 25 to 1. Even if the latter were corrected for some peculiarities 
of income measurement among different nations, the contrast would 
still be striking. It means, in essence, that the normal channels of flow 
across boundaries, while important, are not sufficient to bring about 
interdependence that would make for as equal a sharing, for as much 
of a unity in the process of economic growth, as characterizes even 
such highly divergent area units as states within this country. 

Nevertheless, two observations suggested by consideration of these 
peacetime international flows should be stressed. First, since interde- 
pendence, though limited, exists, the similarity of state units to a bio- 
logical species is further destroyed. These are no processes in the growth 
and functioning of biological species in which the units engage in 
exchange of the type illustrated by foreign trade or by other flows 
summarized in the international balance of payments. 

The second observation bears directly upon the question of size: the 
smaller the state, the greater the importance of foreign trade, propor- 
tionally. Based on the data for the 53 countries referred to above, the 
index of rank correlation between size, measured by total population, 
and the import ratio is -0.60, and, if size is measured by total national 
income, the index is —0.44. Similar indexes of rank correlation between 
population and national income, on the one hand, and the export ratio 
on the other are -0.47 and -0.41, respectively. Therefore, in the study 
of economic growth of the smaller units, more attention has to be paid 
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to the framework of the international economy within which they 
operated and grew. 

2. Armed conflicts among states are a type of movement of men, 
commodities, and capital but obviously are not governed by economic 
rationale. They are, however, an important form of interdependence 
among state units since they represent contacts that impose, either in 
their actual occurrence or in the expectation and preparation for them, 
peculiar patterns on the rate and structure of growth of states. 

There is no serious problem here with the state as a unit. Clearly, 
the sovereign state is the spearhead of decision and action, and there- 
fore the natural unit to be used in observation and study. The interde- 
pendence imposed by the reality or expectation of armed conflict means 
that the decisions of the state, as they bear upon economic growth, are 
not independent of the existing framework of competing and warring 
states of the world; in any analysis, specific consideration must be 
given to that framework in explaining why certain decisions, which 
brought on certain results in the process of economic growth, were 
made rather than other, alternative decisions. 

A more serious problem connected with the occurrence of armed 
conflicts relates to characteristics of the process of growth rather than 
to the unit of observation. Touched upon in the earlier paper, it bears 
upon the extent to which, in describing growth by way of character- 
istics that are based on some deep-seated social end purposes, we dis- 
allow or treat as costs (as pathological) the kind of accretion to eco- 
nomic product that is connected with armed conflicts. The question 
is fundamental particularly in the study of longer term trends, that is, 
of growth problems. To illustrate: in considering the apparently rapid 
growth, under certain social and economic conditions, of Germany and 
Japan, do we include elements that made for what turned out, in the 
longer run, to be an intolerable position of these states in the interna- 
tional framework and that brought them down with a crash as a result 
of armed conflicts? The same question applies to the Communist states 
of today. Perhaps the most reasonable answer is that the process of 
growth should be defined to include its pathological deviates—which 
may be quite important for the understanding of normal processes. 
We may define what is normal so as to exclude pathological excres- 
cences, but we should not narrow the field of measurement so as to 
bar the possibility of gauging the latter. 

3. Perhaps the greatest and most pervasive basis for interdependence 
among state units is the existence in any given phase of world history 
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of suprastate, supranational factors. Their influence radiates, in unequal 
degree, across all state boundaries, and understanding of the economic 
growth of the several state units is impossible except against the back- 
ground of this common complex of factors. 

This statement was obviously implied at the start in our decision to 
limit the canvas to the last two centuries. This decision was made for 
the very reason that the industrial system, as defined, has been the 
major secular force since the mid-eighteenth century and was a com- 
mon complex of factors. Its impact affected significantly, if in varying 
degree and in different ways, all the states of the world.’ Even the 
social conditions that accompanied it, the early types dominated by 
private enterprise and political democracy and the more recent types 
characterized by state enterprise and authoritarian government, repre- 
sent suprastate, supranational factors in the sense that their existence 
sets the world scene. 

Since states do not, like units of biological species, grow, as organisms 
do, by largely unconscious adaptation to fairly constant natural sur- 
roundings but are, during this period, actually social aggregates organ- 
ized for long-term decisions concerned with survival and growth in a 
world dominated by the industrial system, they are all influenced by 
the latter; they are not independent of each other but learning from 
each other, imitating each other, attracted by each other, and resenting 
and repelling each other. This existence of a major secular force with 
its overt and hidden influences affecting the world at large is a strate- 
gically important background without which the substance of the 
process of economic growth of states since the end of the eighteenth 
century actually evaporates. 

But as in the case of the interdependence suggested by normal flows 
across boundaries, or by armed conflict, this association by means of a 
common background of a major secular force in the world is no reason 
for not using the states as units of observation. For the basic problem 
of economic growth is why, with the common background, and with 
interrelations among various areas of the world, there should be in- 
equalities in the rate of growth and differences in its structure. This 
basic problem can be answered only in terms of the differences among 


5In Section I, I stressed the availability of data, particularly quantitative. But the stock of 
quantitative data is a function of a society’s economic and social organization and of the level of 
its technology as reflected through the latter. The rich and growing supply of statistics over the 
last two centuries is as much a correlate of the industrial system as is the increase in economic 
product or the secularization of social values. The close original connection between these data 
and the state is indicated by the very name of the discipline that deals with them. 
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the various state units in the basic decisions made, which in turn lead 
back to differences in historical heritage, natural conditions, and so 
on. We thus view the states as the focus at which differences in the 
rate and structure of economic growth precipitate—against a com- 
mon background provided by international flows and supranational 
factors. 


V 


The essence of the problem of continuity can perhaps be best illus- 
trated by cases where it does not arise. For example, in studying the 
growth (which, needless to say, includes also senescence) of the human 
organism, we can clearly observe the limits within which, under typ- 
ical conditions, normal growth occurs as a continuous process from 
conception to death. True, if we believe, with some religions, in life 
after death, the boundaries of the growth processes, as well as the con- 
tinuity, cease to be clear; for, if a person’s birth is only the emergence 
of a pre-existing unit in a new form and his death still another trans- 
formation, the question arises whether the process of growth should be 
studied through all the transformations and, if so, whether a trans- 
formation breaks the continuity. Translating this to the more tangible 
realm of historical experience, what should we do if a state breaks into 
two, or if its boundaries undergo a marked change, or if it violently 
changes its political and social system? Is the growth of the complex 
of land and people that comprised X German states and principalities 
continuous with the growth under the German Reich? Is the economic 
growth of France a continuous process joining the prerevolutionary and 
the postrevolutionary periods? 

So formulated, the questions do not admit of a determinate answer. 
At least no formal acceptable criteria suggest themselves. If we insist 
on legal criteria, how can we draw the line between a discontinuity that 
is significant for processes of economic growth and one that is not? 
The most striking surface changes in the political system may not con- 
stitute obvious breaks in the process of economic growth, as can be 
demonstrated even in the Russian experiment. On the other hand, one 
may be inclined not to merge some periods in a state’s history into a 
continuous line of growth even though no sharp change in government 
separates the two periods. For example, the political system of England 
underwent no revolutionary changes between the late seventeenth and 
the early nineteenth centuries, yet the conditions of its economic 
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growth changed materially, and there is some question whether one 
can speak of a continuous line of economic development including 
both dates. 

Clearly these specific questions of continuity have independent mean- 
ing in only one sense: when there is a marked change in the land and 
the people. If what used to be called Ruritania is cut to one third its 
area and one half its population or, conversely, is doubled in both, we 
do have an element of discontinuity for which adjustment ought to 
be made if we are to bridge the periods before and after. This is obvious 
even though at times it creates nuisance problems in empirical study. 

Except for these abrupt changes in land and size of people, no dis- 
continuity should be allowed by considerations of political and other 
changes so long as we deal with a process of growth whose unity is 
defined by the existence of conditions that determine the particular 
phase of history. We must now face the major element in the problem 
of discontinuity: the extent to which we draw significant boundary 
lines of phases in the process so that growth over historical time does 
not consist of just a single line—a single cycle of life so to speak—but 
may consist of several phases so distinct that the process of growth can 
be studied properly only within each, even if we may be able to com- 
pare one cycle of growth with the next. 

This question of the significance of historical phasing is common 
enough not to call for much explanation. It may be illustrated by asking 
whether the economic growth of Great Britain is a single line from the 
Norman Conquest to today or whether it consists of distinct phases 
which may overlap chronologically and are somewhat nebulous in 
regard to dates but which are nevertheless real so that we have several 
cycles of growth and retardation. The problem is too complex to admit 
of adequate treatment here. 

An answer was given by our initial limitation of the study to a recent 
period of history. The basic assumption of this answer is that economic 
growth of state units is a process whose substance is largely determined 
by a changing complex of opportunities that is suprastate, supra- 
national, and that changes because of major changes in the techno- 
logical knowledge of mankind. Whereas during the last two centuries 
the major opportunity for economic growth lay in an effective adop- 
tion of the industrial system, an entirely different complex of oppor- 
tunities, a different potential of technology, was available in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. And, while there may be certain 
similarities in the two processes of growth, in formal characteristics of 
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origination, spread, and slowing down, the substance of the process 
is so different between these two historical periods that it seems best 
not to treat the two as a continuous sequence of the same process. It 
seems more useful to speak of two different cycles of growth or, in 
statistical parlance, to fit different lines of secular trends to each of 
these two periods. 

In advancing this position, I do not wish to minimize the difficulties 
of drawing the boundaries properly between separate processes of 
growth. Nor should we overlook the fact that the most recent historical 
phase, associated with the industrial system, was almost world-wide— 
because technology was at a level where all parts of the world could be 
reached and affected—and this was not necessarily true of earlier phases 
of history. We thus had, in the past, situations in which no world-wide 
phases with a common chronology could be established. But such com- 
plications admitted, it is hard to see any way out except to recognize 
that there are distinct cycles of processes of growth and that the com- 
parative study of some is complicated because given conditioning fac- 
tors could not spread to or affect more than a few of the social aggre- 
gates existing in the world at the time. 

But it is unnecessary to stress here the complexities caused by an 
approach that embraces the full range of human history. The emphasis 
on state units is partly warranted by our limitation to the last two cen- 
turies, since it avoids the difficulties of considering somewhat different 
organizations of mankind, particularly during the Middle Ages, when 
in Western Europe a universal church provided a competing mode of 
organization that had many and strategic effects on economic growth. 
If we consider continuity only within the historical period as de- 
marcated, we can try to resolve empirical difficulties connected with 
the use of the state as a unit and tell as continuous a story as the preser- 
vation of the land-and-people complex permits within the period asso- 
ciated with the industrial system. 

In this connection, it is relevant to stress that, just as the industrial 
system in a sense provides the substance of economic growth in the 
period in which we wish to study it, so the sovereign state is an im- 
portant unit of decision, particularly in connection with the kind of 
economic growth that is powered by the industrial system. The latter 
requires a thoroughgoing change in the habits and cultural values of 
society in at least the older countries. The industrial system is thus 
revolutionary in its effects, in a more thorough and violent and certainly 
faster way than the antecedent broad bases of economic growth. Con- 
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sider, in contrast, the slowness with which merchant capitalism, as a 
secular innovation, made its effects compared with the industrial sys- 
tem. The latter is scarcely 150 years old and the havoc and upturn it 
created are far greater than the effects of the merchant capitalism sys- 
tem between the end of the fifteenth and mid-eighteenth centuries. 
With such revolutionary impact, requiring for proper adaptation quick 
and forceful changes, involving rapid destruction of old values and 
entrenched interests, the industrial system renders the role of the state 
strategic, both in resisting and in encouraging. Whenever social change 
threatens established society, the apparatus of sovereign government 
associated with the state becomes necessarily the focus of struggle 
among the classes resenting and resisting change. This naturally makes 
the states, as depositories of both historical heritage and sovereign gov- 
ernment, particularly proper units in the observation of economic 
growth whose substance is largely in the acceptance, full or partial, of 
the industrial system. One may point to what is happening under our 
own eyes, in both the formation of new independent states and the 
violent transformation of the political systems of others, as clear illus- 





trations of the importance of the state as a unit of organization in the - 


struggle of societies to adapt themselves to the industrial system. 
VI 


In stating the implications of the state as unit in the study of eco- 
nomic growth, I had to commit myself to some view of that process. 
As a result, my rambling notes are, at too many points, unwarrantedly 
terse and insufficiently documented statements on exceedingly large 
problems. To summarize now what is already a summary would only 
entail the risk of compounding errors of omission and commission. 

It might be better to conclude with an indirect apology for this 
cavalier treatment of problems that have occupied better and more 
instructed minds for decades, if not for centuries. The apology rests on 
the strategic importance of the choice of the unit and the need for an 
investigator interested in comparative research to settle the problem 
for himself. In asking why interest runs so naturally to economic 
growth of states, I tried to visualize the results likely to emerge were 
one to think of industries taken on a world-wide scale. Instead of com- 
paring the economic growth of the United States, England, China, and 
so on, we would compare the growth of industries, such as food pro- 
ducing, apparel making, construction, machine tool making, trans- 
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portation, power. Instead of dividing the world economy along state 
lines, we would divide it along industry lines. What would the result 
be? 

Just as we note differences in the rate of growth of states, so would 
we observe differences in the rate of growth of the several industries— 
and we can agree to limit ourselves here also to the period associated 
with the birth and spread of the industrial system. We might find ex- 
planation for many of the interindustry differences in rate of growth, 
associating them with the emergence of the technological bases in the 
evolution of knowledge. Indeed, explanation of such interindustry dif- 
ferentials might turn out to be easier than that of interstate differentials. 
The whole process would tend to be more systematic, lending itself 
more easily to a relatively simple quantitative picture—even more so if 
we were to disregard splinter and minor industries just as we disregard 
tiny states, enclaves, and varieties of incomplete state organization. 

The difficulty would emerge when we examine the subparts of the 
units, that is, distinguish within each industry the easily observable areas 
that are marked by large differences in the rate of economic growth or 
performance, when, for example, we see that in the total production 
of foodstuffs, the rate of growth in per capita output in China and 
India was so much lower than in the United States. We would find 
no obvious interdependence among the subparts, no apparent con- 
nection between the high rate of per capita growth of food production 
in the United States and the low rate in India. Nor would there be any 
apparent connection between interindustry differentials in the rate of 
growth and intercountry differences within each industry. The less 
rapid growth of food production, on the world scale, than of, say, pig- 
iron production, in and of itself, does not explain or even suggest an 
explanation why food production per capita in India should have 
shown a lower rate of growth than in the United States. In other words, 
the analysis of the interindustry differentials does not promise to con- 
tribute much at the next level of analysis—international differences in 
rate of growth or rate of performance within each industry. 

But if we start with the world divided into states, observe differences 
in their economic growth, and try to associate them with the factors 
that made or did not make for an effective adoption of the industrial 
system, interindustrial differences of growth within the states are elu- 
cidated thereby. It would then be easy to understand why, in indus- 
trially advanced countries, the rate of growth of food-producing 
industries—high absolutely as it may have been—should have been 
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lower than the rate of growth in output of iron and steel. This, of 
course, is the result of our view, and, I believe, a justified view, that 
growth of industries is subordinate to growth of states and the former 
better understood within the framework of the latter than vice versa. 

Nor would it do to argue that, after all, the end result is the same: 
starting with interindustry differences and then studying international 
differences within industries, we should reach the same conclusions as 
starting with international differences and then studying interindus- 
trial differences. It does not come out the same at the end because 
there is no end, in the genuine sense of the word. Our study, especially 
under the limiting and difficult conditions imposed upon research by 
changing experience of human societies, is never complete. Conse- 
quently, it makes quite a difference in the distribution of effort and in 
the very pattern of the results which unit of observation is chosen as 
basic and which is treated as subordinate.° Perhaps this is a partial 
apology for undertaking, in the discussion above, a task which, by its 
very place as a preface rather than a conclusion to a substantive study, 
can be discharged only in a tentative and arbitrary manner. 


Simon Kuznets, University of Pennsylvania 


6 On a somewhat different level, it is clearly illustrated in Toynbee’s grand-scale attempt to 
interpret the history of human societies. His choice of the unit of “civilization,” which he dis- 
cusses at length without properly defining the unit, and the way in which he resolves doubtful 
cases in a sense predetermine many of his conclusions. 








Review Articles and Discussions 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


Publication of Naum Jasny’s monumental attempt to analyze plans and per- 
formance in the field of Soviet agriculture is an event of major importance.’ The 
volume of Western literature on the Soviet economy is vast, but this review would 
not be unduly lengthened were it to include a complete list of significant scholarly 
works in that literature. Serious books on the subject are scarce, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the field of Soviet agriculture. However much one may disagree 
with individual portions of Jasny’s study and whatever exception one may even 
wish to take to the main thesis of his work, the fact remains that it is a most 
comprehensive treatise on a most difficult and elusive subject. After Jasny has 
broken the path, discussion of the problems involved even by those who may not 
accept all his conclusions will inevitably be conducted on a much higher level and 
in a much more pertinent fashion. Jasny’s emphasis is essentially quantitative, 
and therein lies perhaps the greatest significance of his contribution. Careful 
statistical analysis is both the most needed and the most neglected aspect of eco- 
nomic research on Soviet Russia. 

As intimated in the foregoing paragraph, the study is likely to provoke dissent 
and disagreement. For Jasny’s thesis is drastic: The collectivization experiment 
of the Soviet Government has been a failure.” It has been a failure measured by 
the enormous discrepancy between plan and fulfillment. The first Five Year 
Plan of 1926-1927 envisaged a gross agricultural output of 20.7 billion rubles (a 
still higher target was 22.6 billion) for 1932-1933, while actual output in 1932 
according to Jasny amounted to only 11.7 billion. The corresponding figures 
for the last year of the second Five Year Plan, 1937, were 26.2 and 18.2, and 1937 


1Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR: Plans and Perform- 
ance, Grain Economics Series, Food Research Institute (Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949), pp. xv, 837. $7.50. 

*It is true that in an early passage of the book Jasny says: “Much has been 
written on the great Soviet reorganization drive in general and the collectivization 
of peasant farming in particular. The appraisals range from enthusiastic acclaim 
to prophecies of complete failure, with extreme views greatly predominating. The 
present writer cannot deny having an appraisal of his own, but this study has 
not been prepared to expound this appraisal. Rather its purpose is to give the 
reader an opportunity to form his own opinion” (p. 5). But it is difficult to under- 
stand what this statement means in the !ight of the contents of the book. For 
Jasny does not hide his opinions, and there is no reason why he should. Not only 
the general tone in which the study is written, but numerous explicit statements 
make the author’s appraisal abundantly clear. To cite a few examples: Soviet 
agriculture is “incompatible with a permanently sound economy” (p. 33); it is 
“neither efficient nor stable” (p. 37); “new organizational forms would have to 
be found for agriculture” (p. 38); “the results of the collectivization have been 
deplorable” (p. 60). 
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was a quite unusually favorable year. Moreover, output in 1938 and 1940 remained 
below 1937 even if adjustment is made for the unfavorable weather conditions in 
those two years (pp. 682 and 775). The experiment has been a failure also in 
comparison with the precollectivization status. In 1938 and 1940, gross agricul- 
tural output was only some 11-13 per cent higher than in 1927-1928 (p. 682); 
and the picture is even more striking with regard to the evolution of net output 
(income) from agriculture: if normal weather conditions had prevailed in 1938, 
income from agriculture in that year would have exceeded that of 1927-1928 by 
a little over 3 per cent. The results have been still less favorable if viewed by 
“the real test of success of economic progress” which “is consumers’ satisfaction” 
(p. 84). Food consumption of the rural population deteriorated between 1928 and 
1938, and the same is true, Jasny holds, of the urban population. Finally, the 
productivity of labor in agriculture on an hourly basis has remained at the same 
average level as that of the individual peasant before collectivization (p. 53). The 
much advertised socialized agriculture that is said by the Soviets to be the most 
mechanized agriculture in the world is, according to Jasny’s conclusions, no more 
productive than the hopelessly primitive agriculture of a backward peasantry. At 
the same time, the official claims, while indeed admitting underfulfillment of 
plans, are greatly in excess of the actual results. Thus income from agriculture in 
1937 was 15 per cent below the plan according to official claims, but Jasny’s figure 
for the income in that year is no less than 30 per cent below the official claims! 

A comprehensive critical examination of the methods by which Jasny reached 
his striking conclusions would exceed the scope of this review. But some remarks 
on the nature of the author’s statistical conclusions may be in order. 

The great difficulty that confronts any statistical investigation of the Russian 
economy is the nature of Soviet statistics. There is no doubt that they are presented 
in such a way as to create the impression of results more favorable than those 
actually attained. The devices used by the Soviet Government for that purpose 
are manifold. One of the outstanding examples of such a highly misleading 
presentation is the way in which the series on output of grains was changed, 
beginning in 1933, from recording the actual crop brought into the barn (barn 
yield) to the estimated preharvest yield (biological yield) which makes no allow- 
ance for harvesting losses. Jasny devotes a good deal of space and effort in his 
book precisely to an attempt to estimate for the years after 1933 the magnitude 
of the discrepancy between “biological” and “barn” yields so as to obtain a con- 
sistent series of the actual grain crops. This is, at least in principle, a possible 
enterprise because, distorted as the Soviet statistics are, they are not as a rule based 
on sheer invention; the figures published have meaning and significance. Even 
though, surprisingly enough, Jasny himself has seemed to deny it elsewhere,’ 
his whole study is based on the assumption that Soviet statistics are usable and 
may serve as a foundation for serious research. In fact, this study provides a good 
deal of proof for the soundness of that assumption. But the distortions are great, 
and what is more, a great deal of information is deliberately suppressed. As a result, 
many gaps in information must be filled out by what often amounts to rather 


3.N. Jasny, “Soviet Statistics,’ Review of Economics and Statistics, XXXII 
(1950), 92-99. 
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arbitrary estimates. The margin for error of some estimates is perforce considerable. 

This may be illustrated by reference to the instance just quoted. Jasny’s pro- 
cedure in trying to ascertain the true barn yield is an example of painstaking and 
ingenious research. He is not content with using one method of analysis. Along 
with an estimate of the barn crops on the basis of utilization of the harvest by 
food, seed, feed, and so on, he also estimates for the four years 1933-1936 the 
total barn crop by combining some calculations about utilization with data of a 
different order, such as deliveries of grain to the government, the magnitude of 
distribution of grain to collective farmers, and an estimate of stolen grain. He 
thus estimates the total collective farm crop and then proceeds to estimate the 
noncollective farm crops with the help of some Soviet data on the percentage 
share of collective farm crops in total crops. Furthermore, he makes still another 
estimate on the basis of various statements of official Soviet analysts. And, finally, 
he compares the evolution of actual grain output as computed by himself, with 
the official data on output of other than grain crops for which barn-yield data 
were still used by the Soviets. 

The material which Jasny assembled for the purposes of this analysis is of 
greatest possible importance, and anyone interested in these problems must feel 
indebted to the author. Furthermore, all these approaches yield results which, 
though they show discrepancies among themselves (in one case the discrepancy 
is as high as almost 10 per cent) are still much closer to each other than to the 
official data on grain output (cf. p. 544). But at the same time, the reader must 
not overlook the manifold uncertainties that remain attached to all these estimates. 
To give a few examples: By far the largest single item of grain utilization is food. 
How is this item estimated for, say, the period of 1933-1934 to 1936-1937? “The 
population averaged about 162 million in 1933/34 through 1936/37. The yearly 
per capita consumption in this period may be estimated at possibly 230 kilograms” 
(p. 751). That is all. Few would quarrel with the population figure, and no one 
should be willing to reject lightly any estimates made by a man of Jasny’s authority. 
But the fact remains that Jasny does not supply any reasons for his estimate of per 
capita food consumption. Again, within the estimate based on writings of official 
Soviet analysts, Jasny uses absolute figures for certain portions of the total output 
(such as compulsory deliveries to the government or payments in kind to machine 
tractor stations) in conjunction with given data on the percentage share of each 
of these items in the total in order to obtain the size of the total crop. If the abso- 
lute data and the percentages were correct, computing the total crop on the basis 
of compulsory deliveries should, of course, yield the same result as a computation 
on the basis of payments in kind. But the uncertainty inherent in these data is 
revealed by the fact that “for reasons unknown,” as Jasny says (p. 740), each of 
these operations results in a different figure for the total crop of the same year, 
the discrepancy between the extreme results again being about 10 per cent. Ac- 
cordingly, there are not only discrepancies in results as among different methods 
but also within one and the same method. The operation also involves an estimate 
of the share of the total harvest produced by collective farms. Jasny says (p. 745), 
“USSR crops for 1935 and 1936 are based on the assumption that the kolkhoz 
crops were 80 and 82 per cent respectively of the total barn crops,” which is terse, 
but not very illuminating. 
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In his third estimate of the grain crop, Jasny assumes that three million tons of 
the crop are stolen by the farms, except for additional theft of seed (pp. 741 and 
745). Again no reasons are given. The quantity estimated as stolen is a little less 
than 5 per cent of the estimated total crop in 1935. This may be reasonable and 
then again it may not. The relation between the Soviet Government and the 
peasantry is still one of continuous struggle, even though its acute phase has 
passed. The peasants perpetually try to resist the government’s attempts to appro- 
priate a large share of the grain harvest at nominal prices. In the Soviet press 
and also in various Soviet novels and plays, descriptions of methods of evading 
delivery obligations by hiding the grain, bribing the officials, and the like are 
encountered galore. Jasny’s description of conditions on collective farms fully 
corroborates this picture. Under these circumstances, an estimate of 6 or 7.5 
million tons for theft may be just as good and perhaps better than that of three 
million tons. Jasny’s utilization estimates do not seem tight enough to exclude 
altogether the contingency of an additional utilization of some thirty to forty-five 
kilograms of grain per capita in the rural populations, as would be implied in 
such higher estimates of theft. Thus a much larger volume of theft, increasing 
the harvest in some years by an additional 5 to 7.5 per cent is not altogether im- 
plausible on the basis of Jasny’s presentation. 

What is to be concluded from the foregoing? Certainly not that Jasny’s esti- 
mates are necessarily wrong. They need not be. But as one reads Jasny’s study, 
the impression grows that the author is riding his thesis too hard. Jasny himself 
seems astonished at the size of discrepancies between the official “biological” 
yield and the “barn” yield as computed by him. They are considerably in excess 
of possible harvesting losses (p. 545). From this Jasny infers that the “biological” 
yields, too, are overestimated. Possibly so, but there seems to be enough leeway 
in Jasny’s own estimates to keep open the possibilities that it is the estimates of 
barn yield that are too low. It would have been the better part of wisdom and 
would have revealed a greater kindness to his readers had Jasny consistently 
called to their attention all the cases of weaknesses, uncertainties, and low prob- 
abilities in his estimates rather than forcing that labor upon the readers. Possibly 
no better estimates than those by Jasny are feasible, but this is no reason to present 
them as better than they actually are. The opinion which at least one reader has 
formed upon the perusal of the book is that its results are less conclusive than 
appear from the tone of the book in the sense that the margin for error may well 
be a good deal larger than the few per cent which the author is willing to allow. 

Jasny’s book is essentially a quantitative analysis of changes in Soviet agriculture. 
It is not conceived of as a historical analysis of the factors that caused the mo- 
mentous institutional change and transformed an agriculture based on individual 
peasant households into the “socialized agriculture of the USSR.” But the study 
necessarily provides a most valuable basis for a historical treatment of the 
development; and, furthermore, there are a good many interesting statements that 
are highly pertinent to such a treatment. On the other hand, it is permissible to 
judge Jasny’s appraisal in the light of a general view of the Soviet economic evolu- 
tion, and the remainder of this review will be devoted to a few considerations of 
this nature. 

One interesting aspect in this connection is the role of Marxism as a factor 
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determining Soviet decisions with regard to the socialization of agriculture. The 
great and, in fact, decisive importance of this factor is generally assumed. Jasny 
seems to support this view by saying: “... the establishment of large-scale 
state farms and the collectivization of peasant farming were undoubtedly the out- 
growth of the Marxian idea that large-scale farming is much superior to small- 
scale farming, just as large-scale industry is superior to small-scale industry.” 
(p. 6). No one will want to deny that Marxian ideas of this sort played some role 
in forming policies. Nevertheless, those who feel, as I do, that the significance 
of Marxian ideology in Soviet Russia has been immeasurably exaggerated and that 
many Soviet policies are to be explained primarily by pragmatic rather than 
ideological factors will find in Jasny’s study a good deal of corroborating evidence. 
In describing the compulsion that was necessary in order to force some 20 million 
individual producers into the collective farms, Jasny rightly remarks that Lenin 
and, for a number of years, Stalin were opposed to the use of force against the 
mass of peasants (p. 30). This is useful to remember at a time when in Soviet 
Russia Stalin’s policy is usually described as a continuous straight line, as one 
based on an unwavering purpose and perfect knowledge and foreknowledge. The 
truth is that Stalin was for a long time opposed to a compulsory collectivization, 
and since it never required any preternatural powers of prediction to understand 
that none but compulsory collectivization was possible, this perforce meant opposi- 
tion to collectivization. What changed Stalin’s mind? Surely not sudden remem- 
brance of tenets of orthodox Marxism with regard to advantages of large-scale 
enterprises in agriculture. Jasny says: “It is the writer’s profound conviction that 
the socialization drive was, politically and economically, an inevitable conse- 
quence of the triumph of the Bolshevik party on November 7, 1917, rather than a 
deus ex machina that emerged in 1928 as a result of the victory of one wing of 
the Communists over another” (p. 18). “There was no choice for the Party” 
(p. 30). He explains later what he has in mind: “When it finally became certain 
that the price disproportions between farm and non-farm products could not be 
eliminated, an attempt was made to find a form of farm organization which 
would function effectively in spite of unfavorable price relationships.” And he 
adds: “Compulsory collectivization was expected to accomplish this miracle, but 
it failed” (p. 207). 

It might be argued that Jasny’s presentation is unduly narrow. He does not 
pay due attention to the critical significance of the fact that by the beginning of 
the second half of the twenties prewar industrial capacity was approaching full 
utilization and further growth of industry required disproportionately larger 
investment outlays. Nor does he go into a general analysis of the monetary situa- 
tion of the time and the existing relationships between spendable incomes of the 
population and the volume of available consumers’ goods. The terms of trade 
between agriculture and industry that had turned against the former were but 
one aspect of a very complex situation. But it is true that the economic situation 
was extremely unstable; that the orthodox equilibrating devices of price increases 
or tax increases or both were politically impractical; and that, as Jasny shows, the 
unfavorable price relations caused peasants to reduce the marketing of their 
produce in the cities. It is presumably true that in the situation then existing any 
government would have had to carry out readjustments requiring sacrifices. But 
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a non-Bolshevik government would in all likelihood have found a good deal of 
co-operation on the part of the peasants, and it would have been able to reduce 
the amount of sacrifices needed by recourse to commercial and financial markets. 
abroad. These opportunities were not open to the Soviet Government. It is in 
this sense that Jasny is right in saying that compulsory collectivization stemmed 
from the Bolshevik seizure of power in November 1917. To break the deadlock, 
either the government had to go or the backbone of the peasantry had to be 
broken. The pressures of that situation carried in themselves a threat to the sus- 
tenance of the urban population and to the very maintenance of the Soviet gov- 
ernment in power. They caused Stalin to overcome his apprehensions and to 
embark—very much malgré lui, like the hero in Moliére’s comedy—on the perilous 
course of a second revolution which he recently and not inaptly described as a 
“revolution from above.” 4 Once the collectivization was completed and the gov- 
ernment’s hands untied, it proceeded to impose upon the population the enormous 
burden of high-speed industrialization. At any rate, compared with the very 
pressing exigencies of the given situation, Marxian predilections for large-scale 
farming, it would seem, do not deserve a great deal of emphasis as a codeter- 
mining factor. 

With a good deal of shrewdness Jasny surmises that “from the very start a 
certain degree of hypocrisy was involved in all the enthusiasm for large-scale 
farming” (p. 31), and Jasny’s description of the gradual relegation of state farms 
(sovkhozy) to a subordinate position is very pertinent in this respect. It seems 
correct to assume that huge state farms were much more in conformity with 
general Marxian preferences than the much smaller collective farms. But when 
the sovkhozy, as Jasny shows, proved to be a relatively high-cost enterprise and,. 
in particular, when it became clear that members of the collective farms, unlike 
the employees of sovkhozy, could be made to bear the burden of fluctuations in 
output, the Soviet Government had no hesitation to concentrate on a form of 
agricultural organization which while less “Marxian” was more consonant with 
the aims of the Soviet Government (cf. chap. xi). All this should not be 
surprising since developments of nonagricultural sectors of the economy show 
very much the same tendencies. The Soviet Government, for instance, did not 
hesitate to embark, in 1939, on a campaign against “gigantomania” as soon as the 


shadows cast by an approaching war rendered greater regional self-sufficiency 
advisable.® 


* Cf. I. Stalin, “Otnositel’no Marksisma v yazykoznanii [On Marxism in Phi- 
lology],” Bol’shevik, XXVII, No. 12 (June 1950), 12. 

5 Since the time of writing (spring 1950), it has become clear that the Soviet 
government has launched an ambitious campaign of kolkhoz consolidations, 
designed to enlarge substantially the size of the individual collective farm. 
This is a move in the opposite direction. It would be difficult to argue, how- 
ever, that Marxian ideas have played an important role in initiating the new 
development. It seems. that essentially the need for accelerated transfer of man 
power into industry in conjunction with a desire to tighten even further the 
government’s control over, and its supervision of, collective farms must be held 
accountable for the new policy. As usual, the motivations are pragmatic rather 
than ideological. 
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Jasny’s comprehension of the motives that prompted the Soviet Government to 
embark upon the collectivization drive does not agree too well with the dramatic 
thesis of the book. The study as a whole is bound to leave the reader with the 
impression that the socialization of Soviet agriculture deserves a place of dis- 
tinction in any history of human stupidity. The question here is not whether 
Jasny’s estimates of output and income of Soviet agriculture are one hundred 
per cent correct or not. If, despite what was said in the earlier portions of this 
review, they are accepted without reservations, the fact of a considerable mal- 
distribution of emphasis remains. 

Jasny says himself: “The fundamental objective of the collectivization drive 
was to obtain a large part of the kolkhoz [collective farm] output, regardless of 
the size of the crop or the needs of the kolkhoz members. Those in power were 
not too hopeful that the kolkhoz would be the means of creating an abundance 
of farm products” (p. 279). This undoubtedly is a decisive aspect of the whole 
development. To secure steady supplies of agricultural products to the growing 
city population without the necessity of providing a sufficient quid pro quo in 
terms of industrial consumers’ goods was indeed an essential prerequisite of rapid 
industrialization. In this sense the collectivization drive was, from the point of 
view of the aims of the Soviet Government, eminently successful. “By 1937 the 
perfection of procurement techniques had made the receipts practically inde- 
pendent of the size of the grain crop” (p. 82). But if this was the case, com- 
pulsory collectivization achieved precisely what it was expected to achieve and 
some of Jasny’s statements in the book (such as the one from p. 207 quoted earlier: 
“Collectivization was expected to achieve this miracle, but it failed”) are rather 
inconsistent with his own appraisals of the results. When, in addition, it is con- 
sidered that between 1926-1927 and 1939 population engaged in agriculture was 
not inconsiderably reduced (p. 713), it is difficult to escape the feeling that nothing 
can be gained in presenting the collectivization drive as an unmitigated failure. 
To be sure, in view of the propaganda claims of the Soviet Government, there is 
good justification for Jasny’s efforts to demonstrate how enormously exaggerated 
are the claims concerning improvements in the standard of living. But beyond 
that an appraisal of the policy in these terms becomes pointless once it is under- 
stood that raising the standards of welfare of the population was not the actual 
objective of the drive for collectivization. If it had been, the compulsory collectiviza- 
tion and what Jasny calls the “man-made famine” that resulted from it never 
would have taken place. 

Jasny’s failure to place sufficient emphasis on the role of agriculture within 
the over-all economic policies of the Soviet Government sometimes leads him to 
unwarranted conclusions. Thus in discussing the rationality of mechanization 
in Soviet agriculture, he draws the distinction between saving of labor (numbers 
of released workers) and saving on labor (amounts of wages saved). He states 
rightly that level of wages is “the principal and in general decisive factor in the 
competition between tractor and animal power” (p. 473). But when he goes on 
to conclude that introduction of tractors into Soviet agriculture was not rational, 
because “it is hardly possible to find a country in the world where farm labor 
works for so little remuneration as that of the regular kolkhozniki [collective 
farm members]” (zbid.), he seems to forget something of what he is perfectly 
well aware elsewhere in the study. The low wage (income) of the kolkhozniki 
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is not the result of the operation of a free labor market or a free market for agri- 
cultural products. It is a political wage, artificially held down by the low prices 
paid to collective farms for compulsory deliveries of their produce. To the extent 
that this 1s true, it is not that tractors are introduced despite low rural wages. 
The point rather is that wages are as low as they are because of large output of 
nonconsumption goods, including also output of tractors and other farm machinery. 
It is of course most likely that the mechanization of Soviet agriculture has pro- 
ceeded too rapidly, but this could not be argued on the basis of the artificially low 
wage of the kolkhozniki alone without taking into account changes in the com- 
position of industrial output and the productive contribution of released laborers 
outside the field of agriculture. And at the same time it should be noted that even 
mechanization that appeared excessive on an economic calculus may have been 
altogether rational from the point of view of the purposes of the government. 
For mechanization afforded, through the device of machine tractor stations, oppor- 
tunities for additional control of the collective farms and an additional leverage 
for appropriation of agricultural produce by the government. 

Similarly, Jasny’s failure to view agricultural developments against the back- 
ground of the aggregate economic development limits somewhat the effectiveness 
of his attempt to make the reader grasp the present agrarian conditions in Russia 
by a historical comparison. Jasny states that the “analogy [of the collectivized 
agriculture] to serfdom had become increasingly justified” (p. 57). What he has 
in mind is primarily the personal position of the collective farmers. The precise 
extent to which the analogy holds may be open to doubt, but the elements of 
resemblance are sufficiently strong to permit its use. Jasny’s general emphasis, 
however, and his tendency to disregard the role of collectivization within the 
economy as a whole make him overlook an important aspect of historical similarity 
between the two systems. The connection in several early epochs between serfdom 
and the pace of economic development in Russia was as undeniable as is the 
connection now between placing the peasants in the strait jacket of collec- 
tivization and rapid industrialization. In many respects, the development of the 
Soviet economy in the thirties may be conceived of as a recurrence of the historic 
pattern of Russia’s economic development. It is this functional resemblance that 
Jasny might have stressed. The tragedy of the present situation in Russia lies pre- 
cisely in the current use of techniques of economic development that ought to 
have remained peculiar to a long bygone age. 

Unless readers keep the limitations of Jasny’s presentation in mind, they are 
likely to receive a mistaken impression of the degree of purposefulness and ration- 
ality inherent in Soviet agricultural policies. In following Jasny’s computations 
readers would do well to note the spots where missing links in Soviet informa- 
tion are arbitrarily interposed. Unless they do, they will not be able to form 
independent opinions of the soundness of the individual estimates. The nature 
of these opinions may vary, but no reader of Jasny’s book will be able to forbear 
paying admiration to the enormous industry and knowledge that went into the 
making of the book; and no reader retracing the steps of Jasny’s analyses can 
avoid the feeling of high intellectual satisfaction at the ingenuity and the acumen 
with the help of which Jasny has molded into meaningful forms the refractory 
material of Soviet statistics. 

ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON, Harvard University 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CHANGE AND 
THE ENTREPRENEUR 


The contributions in the first book-length report of the Research Center in 
Entrepreneurial History, of Harvard University, which was prepared under the 
general direction of Arthur H. Cole, fall into three groups.’ First, there is a 
series of twelve brief, heterogeneous reports by R. Richard Wohl on meetings 
held at the Center during 1948-1949. The object of these meetings was to stimu- 
late the Center staff with the research experience and perspectives of many dis- 
tinguished men in the broad field of entrepreneurship, such as Clarence H. 
Danhof, Karl W. Deutsch, and Robert A. Gordon. Second come longer papers 
by members of the Center staff (“Economic Theory and Entrepreneurial History,” 
by Joseph A. Schumpeter; “Entrepreneurship and Entrepreneurial History: The 
Institutional Setting,” by Arthur H. Cole; “The Role and Structure of Entre- 
preneurial Personality,” by Leland H. Jenks; and “Role and Sanction in American 
Entrepreneurial History,” by Thomas C. Cochran). The final section consists of 
unsigned discussions of research projects in progress or in contemplation. The 
present commentary bears directly upon only a few of these complex contribu- 
tions and upon only a few aspects of these. 

One of the most dominant and potentially fruitful tendencies in the report is 
the attempt to approach economic history with the help of an explicit sociological 
theory. It would be too much to say that all the contributors use this approach, 
but three of the main ones do: Messrs. Cole, Jenks, and Cochran. 

The contributors implicitly define “entrepreneurship” in different ways (a fact 
that should occasion no surprise or reproach, in view of the exploratory nature 
of the work reported), but the most carefully considered explicit definition, that 
of Professor Cole, reads as follows: “Entrepreneurship may be defined as the 
purposeful activity (including an integrated sequence of decisions) of an indi- 
vidual or group of associated individuals, undertaken to initiate, maintain, or 
aggrandize a profit-oriented business unit for the production or distribution of 
economic goods or services with pecuniary or other advantage the goal or measure 
of success, in interaction with (or within the conditions established by) the in- 
ternal situation of the unit itself or with the economic, political, and social cir- 
cumstances (institutions and practices) of a period which allows an appreciable 
measure of freedom of decision.” ? This definition may include among “business 
units” productive profit-oriented units whose organization and activities are 
limited to some extent by noneconomic considerations, such as some families 
and some religious groups, and may include even some public enterprises; but 
the writers in the report confine their attention largely to private enterprise and 
to purely business units. The definition analytically distinguishes the entrepreneur 
from the capitalist and the inventor. It makes the executive, in Chester I. Barnard’s 
sense, only one type of entrepreneur. 


1 Change and the Entrepreneur: Postulates and Patterns for Entrepreneurial 
History (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. vii, 200. $2.00. 
Po. 
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This starting point virtually necessitates an analysis of the role or roles of 
entrepreneurs in relation to (1) other roles within the business unit, (2) a 
system of business units, (3) the social structure of society as a whole, and (4) 
the situation, cultural and noncultural, within which entrepreneurial activities 
are carried on. In the report, a beginning is made toward providing conceptual 
tools for part of such an analysis. 

Leland Jenks’s brilliant article, which makes the most explicitly sociological 
contribution, merits rather extended comment. Acknowledging indebtedness to 
previous writers, he proposes a distinction between personal roles and social 
roles. As he defines the term, social role seems to be equivalent to status in the 
general sociological sense (but not in the senses in which status is sometimes 
opposed to office or is defined as the equivalent of “prestige rank”). In the general 
sense, a status is a social position the occupants of which are subject to certain 
more or less specific institutionalized obligations and enjoy certain more 
or less specific institutionalized rights; the content of the status is these obli- 
gations and rights, which intrinsically involve the status-occupants in rela- 
tions with an indefinite number of other persons, who are treated as occupants 
of correlative statuses. The status system is a system of reciprocal institutionalized 
expectations. The concept of status (or social role, in Jenks’s terminology) is thus 
entirely normative in content, except for the implication that the norms in question 
are actually “recognized” by a large number of the members of the relevant 
social system. Jenks, however, fully appreciates the importance of the fact that 
actual social systems are never perfectly integrated—that the normative expecta- 
tions for a given status may significantly differ from one segment to another of 
the same society and from one individual to another.’ 

Jenks also provides a structural analysis of the business unit, “as a system of 
exchanges, as a system of productive performances, and as an organization.” 
(The term organization, used in Barnard’s sense, contemplates a range of problems 
overlapping, but not identical with, “a system of productive performances.”) 
This section is in general clear and good; but, at least for the sake of conceptual 
clarity, it is doubtful whether a “system of exchanges” should be regarded as an 
aspect of the internal structure of business units. Commenting upon this usage, 
Jenks says: “It is semantically sterile to ask whether suppliers of capital and raw 


materials, and whether customers are to be considered “in” or “outside” a business 


3 Following the usage of Talcott Parsons, I have used variants of the term 
“institutionalized pattern,” instead of the term “sanction pattern,” which is used 
by writers in the Center’s report. As Parsons has elsewhere pointed out, the institu- 
tionalized norms for the statuses correlative to a given status are indeed sanctions 
of the norms for that status, in the sense that fulfillment of one set of expectations 
is contingent upon fulfillment of the related sets (as in a contract). But it is also 
true that there are often prescribed expressions of disapproval, the content of which 
is, of course, not the same as the positive content of the related statuses. To avoid 
ambiguity in the treatment of all the complex possibilities, it is desirable to dis- 
tinguish terminologically between a sanction and the norm of which it is a sanction. 

We should make it explicit, perhaps, that institutionalization does not imply 
(nor exclude) legalization of the norm. As T. C. Cochran’s rich material in 
particular shows, the normative content of a status (such as that of banker or back- 
country storekeeper) includes many important informal elements. 
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unit. The point is that we cannot conceive a business unit as operating without 
them.” * What is concretely necessary to the operation of any system, however, 
is not necessarily therefore a part of it (for example, the liver is not part of the 
personality; society is not part of the human organism). To treat customers and 
suppliers of capital and materials as members of the business unit being analyzed, 
obscures important distinctions. 

Employees are concretely both in and outside the business unit being treated 
as a point of reference. They are in to the extent that they are subject to organiza- 
tional authority and discipline. But as parties to a labor contract (treated as a 
relation of exchange), they are outside the business unit; for the employee engages 
in such a contract not as one subject to the authority of the employer but as a 
formal equal; he “bargains” with the employer. These remarks apply equally 
to the other relations of exchange. Insofar as the suppliers of raw materials to a 
business unit are acting under the authority of the heads of that unit, these 
suppliers are part of the unit, but the relation is not one of exchange. 

The institution of contract (as distinguished from the terms of particular con- 
tractual agreements) may be regarded as part of a normative order to which 
business units are oriented. Some (formal or informal) rules of exchange are 
functionally necessary to any economy. They are not rules of a particular business 
unit; they are rules of a system of such units and are binding upon the particular 
unit. In this respect, the institution of contract is on the same conceptual level 
as the institutional aspects of occupational roles and the institution of property, 
neither of which Jenks treats as aspects of the internal structure of business units. 
Relations of exchange belong with a multitude of external relations that would 
have to be considered in a complete sociology of entrepreneurship, ‘for example, 
relations with labor organizations, competing business units, business associations, 
governments, and “the general public.” 

This criticism, which is perhaps not crucial as far as Jenks’s article, taken by 
itself, is concerned, leads us to a more general criticism of the Center’s report as 
a whole: there is too much concern with entrepreneurial activity from the point 
of view of the single enterprise and too little with the total economy made up 
of entrepreneurial enterprises. The book leaves the rather strong impression that 
many of the contributors assume that whatever conditions favor private initiative 
are in general favorable to a healthy economy. It is difficult to see, for instance, 
what place David McCord Wright’s Chamber of Commerce address, “Choices 
Confronting Our Democracy”—good as it may be in itself—has in a scholarly 
work. Philip D. Bradley’s “Entrepreneurship in Latin America” concludes from 
a study of Chile “that the notion that economic development progresses through 
bureaucratic centralization of the planning function . . . is a fallacious one.” ® 
Fallacious for Chile, or fallacious in general? It is not certain which statement 
is intended; but it is certain that even if the facts about Chile are unassailable, 
no general conclusions about the relative merits of private and public enterprise 
can be safely inferred from these facts alone. In any case, even if none of the 
contributors is guilty of unconscious ideological bias, the Research Center in 
Entrepreneurial History would be on safer ground if it emphasized the analysis 


*P... 277. 
5 P. 40, as reported by R. Richard Wohl. 
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of total economic systems in their social and cultural and environmental settings, 
rather than the factors that favor or inhibit entrepreneurial initiative. 

A broader explicit theoretical orientation is not only desirable as a safeguard 
of objectivity; it is essential for the treatment of social change, including change 
in economic systems. In spite of its title, Change and the Entrepreneur does not 
provide very much insight into the problem of change. Only in an ambiguous 
and theoretically confused sense is entrepreneurial “initiative” the main dynamic 
factor even in a thoroughly capitalistic society. 

Change, for the economic historian, can mean many different things. It is 
likely, however, that economic historians would agree that change in economic 
institutions (property, contract, occupational statuses, the patterning of productive 
units) is one of the most important kinds to be considered; indeed, other kinds 
of change, for example in technology, are, for the economic historian, mainly of 
interest as causes and results of institutional change. In any case, as Talcott 
Parsons has been rightly emphasizing in recent papers, one must first of all 
answer the question what is changing; and this presupposes an explicit, clear 
theory of a generalized social system. It is sociologically meaningless to deal with 
change in a given economic system without specifying what aspects of any 
economic system are variable and hence subject to change; and we already know 
enough about social structure to say that it would be dangerous to attempt to 
treat change in the economic system without “placing” the latter clearly in rela- 
tion to other structural subsystems of a society: in particular, political institutions, 
the stratification system, and, for some problems, the kinship system. It is im- 
portant to see how these subsystems are articulated with one another, both in 
general and in a given society.® 

Institutional change is itself a notion requiring clarification. Radical innovation, 
the occurrence of new patterns, is only one kind of institutional change. For most 
cases attention would be directed rather to change in the degree of institutionaliza- 
tion of patterns that are not strictly new from the point of view of the social 
system as a whole. Over a period of time, for example, more and more corpora- 
tion executives might be accepting and working within a pattern that gives the 
labor force a right to participate somewhat more in making policy. The relatively 
new pattern, which might of course be more narrowly defined, would then be 
said to be more institutionalized: more widely accepted within the total system 
and more deeply accepted, less and less regarded as radical. Other patterns in 
management-labor relations would still be institutional, but their relative im- 
portance would have changed. 

All institutional innovation is in a sense “deviation” from the established pat- 
terns. But some deviations have no trend effects on the social system in question; 
the control mechanisms are successful in confining the deviation. Others do have 
trend effects, or are constituent of trends; some of these, indeed, are on first 
appearance acclaimed in some quarters of the social system as desirable innova- 
tions. In all these cases, as Parsons has most clearly pointed out, the problem of 


6 For by far the best presentation of the concept of a generalized social system, 
see Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied (Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1949), esp. chap. iii and also (for elaborations and the relevant 
theoretical setting) the rest of the book. 
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explanation is essentially an equilibrium problem. Exactly the same conceptual 
scheme, therefore, that is used for studying the stability of institutions is also 
applicable to the study of change. In its simplest (but empirically very important) 
aspects, the stability or instability of social systems can be understood without 
the help of technical psychology. Nevertheless, conformity to and deviation from 
institutional patterns is of course largely a matter of motivation and hence has an 
important psychological aspect. For analysis on the institutional level, however, 
conventional psychological theories of personality are of little help as they stand. 
A specialized theory of the integration (and hence malintegration) of social 
systems is needed, a theory in which dynamic psychology is explicitly and critically 
articulated with a theory of social structure.’ 

Within such a framework as I have suggested (largely following Parsons), 
many of the problems of entrepreneurial history could be fruitfully approached. 
Only within some such framework, for example, would it be possible to under- 
stand the remarkable facts presented by Philip Bradley in his article “Entre- 
preneurship in Latin America.” Admittedly the use of sociology for the writing 
of economic history is a difficult task; but the difficulty seems to be unavoidable, 
and the task has to be undertaken. It is therefore a good omen for history (not 
only for entrepreneurial history) that the Research Center in Entrepreneurial 
History has so well embarked upon it. 





Harry M. Jounson, Simmons College 


7™See Parsons’ paper “The Motivation of Economic Activities” (chap. ix in 
Essays); for more complicated aspects of motivation in relation to social structure, 
see chaps. i, ii, viii, x, xii, and xiv. Some of the excellent points made by Jenks 
will be better understood with a knowledge of the work of Parsons, who carries 
conceptual integration of sociology and psychology much further than Jenks. 
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TWO ANALYSES OF BRITAIN’S TRANSITION 


These accounts of postwar events in Britain raise two problems of interest to 
economic historians and to social scientists generally; they show the difficulties 
in characterizing and explaining the transition of a society from one phase to 
another and reveal the problems involved in analyzing coherently the full range 
of forces determining the level of industrial productivity. Kerra Hutcuison 3 has 
written mainly on the first problem and Roserr Brapy ? on the second, so that 
their perspectives are different, and are essentially complementary, though neither 
volume is a wholly successful analysis in terms of its own title and objectives. 

Mr. Hutchison’s book is an essay on British politics from 1880 to the present, 
designed to throw light on recent developments. The dramatic accent of its title, 
Decline and Fall, derives from his conclusion, which few would challenge, that 
the Social Democratic State is deeply embedded in British life and politics and 
is unlikely to be seriously upset even by a Tory government. His theme is, 
perhaps, most incisively stated in the quotation from W. Arthur Lewis with which 
he introduces the final chapter: “A conservative government will no more be 
able to act wi:hout the consent of the workers in the 1950’s than will a Labour 
Government.” It is in terms of this fundamental shift in political power that 
the author, in the end, defines the fall of British capitalism; and he limits his 
treatment of its economic implications mainly to the entrenchment of policies of 
social security, full employment, and relatively equitable distribution of the national 
income. These he contrasts with older economic pattcrns that tolerated heavy 
unemployment, lesser outlays for security, and “very uneven distribution of 
wealth” (p. 270). 

If one is prepared to define capitalism in these terms, Mr. Hutchison’s essay 
is not only a defensible but a rewarding summary of modern British history. 
With an innate feeling for the texture of British political life, the author con- 
siders the rise of the new labor unions before 1900, and the Independent Labour 
Party; the entrance of Labour into parliament and the effort to use politics to 
counter underlying unfavorable trends in real wages in the decade before 1914; 
the consequences of the First World War and the uneasy and unresolved issues of 
the interwar years; then, but too briefly, the dual impact of postwar economic 
problems and the political victory of Labour in 1945. We have here the evolution 
of the attitudes of mind, the institutions, and the legislation that define the 
author’s Social Democratic State. Further, the relative growth of labor’s direct 
weight in politics is presented, with admirable balance, against a panorama of 
British economic and political life. 

Nevertheless, the argument is neither complete nor wholly persuasive. The 


1 Keith Hutchison, The Decline and Fall of British Capitalism (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950), pp. xiv, 301. $3.50. 

2 Robert A. Brady, Crisis in Britain: Plans and Achievements of the Labour 
Government (Publication of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
University of California; Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 


Press, 1950), pp. xii, 730. $5.00. 
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conclusions of the final chapter are thin, for they do not embrace the complex 
of factors that are touched on in the narrative, and that, by implication, are 
relevant to the progression Mr. Hutchison describes. This progression includes 
a gradual, if not wholly continuous, transformation of the position of the British 
economy in its world setting: a transformation of British domestic economic 
institutions, changes in public attitudes toward the state, the impact on the 
economy of the Second World War, and of the postwar struggle to right the 
balance of payments. 

A natural conclusion that would emerge from this complex historical sequence 
as a whole is that British society and its economy have been evolving away from 
its late nineteenth-century shape; that the post-1945 regime of Labour is a 
natural part of that sequence as is the increased long-run power of the majority 
to insist on government responsibility for the level of employment, social se- 
curity, and the equitability of income distribution. But that is not the whole 
of the story. Around the same central theme one can easily imagine, among 
others, volumes that would focus on the decline of private initiative in risk- 
taking and investment, and on the gradual assumption by the government of 
responsibility for the course of the economy; or a volume that traced the manner 
and the implications of Britain’s withdrawal from free trade mechanisms in 
regulating its economic relations with the rest of the world; or a volume that 
traced the changing attitudes of the public as a whole (not merely the in- 
dustrial working classes) to the appropriate role of government in economic 
life; or a volume that considered the effects on Britain’s social structure of the 
democratization of education and two world wars. 

It is significant that nowhere in Mr. Hutchison’s essay is capitalism carefully 
defined; nor is there, except by implication, a serious definition of the Social 
Democratic State which, he believes, has succeeded to it in Britain. The limited 
terms in which his theme is finally enunciated and the implicitness with which 
he deals with the underlying complexity of Britain’s evolution over the past 
seventy years reflect the lack among social scientists of an agreed frame for 
dealing with the analysis of societies. 

This lack of an analytic substructure may be seen in detail if one looks closely 
at the four main historical sections that make up the volume (Parts I-IV). In 
each, the author first describes the economic setting of British society, then moves 
over briefly to the evolution of political attitudes and ideas and comes to rest, 
where he is most at home, in the details of British politics. Although it is pos- 
sible to disagree at various points, notably in the formulation of the strictly 
economic analyses, on the whole these sections are well-written historical sum- 
maries. But they are only loosely linked together, and they do not add up to 
the coherent interrelated analysis of a society which is implied in the range of 
factors touched upon, and which so grandiose a title demands. 

Thus the title and theme of this able essay are arbitrary and essentially journal- 
istic abstractions from a tale whose complexities neither the author nor, in fact, 
anyone else has yet mastered. 

Whereas Mr. Hutchison deals with postwar Britain only briefly and sche- 
matically, as the climax to a long political sequence, Mr. Brady examines in 
detail the major institutional arrangements wrought since 1945 by Labour 
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legislation and administration. Roughly 80 per cent oi Mr. Brady’s study is a 
piecemeal description and evalution of sectors of the British economy in which 
the Labour government has intervened: the Bank of England, coal, electricity 
and gas, iron and steel, transport, telecommunications, social security, town and 
country planning, agriculture, industrial location and development, and the 
Empire. From this survey he draws the broad conclusion that, despite some suc- 
cesses, these interventions are not likely to yield a sufficient increase in British 
productivity at home and a sufficient flow of capital to the Empire abroad to 
solve Britain’s crisis. 

This is certainly a possible conclusion at this intermediate stage of Britain’s 
postwar evolution though events since the completion of his study (January 1950) 
might have somewhat lightened the author’s gloom. What is fundamentally wrong 
with this study is the inadequacy of the links between the author’s evaluation of 
institutions and his evaluation of those difficulties in Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments which define Britain’s crisis. A relatively few pages in the first and last 
chapters summarize in general terms the nature and setting of the postwar 
problems connected with the balance of payments. Nowhere, however, is there 
a systematic account of them or of the measures that have been taken in an 
effort to overcome them. Mr. Brady’s Crisis in Britain is very nearly Hamlet 
without the prince. 

It might be possible to construct an argument in which the balance-of-payments 
difficulties were viewed as a superficial reflection of more profound developments 
within Britain and the world, notably of Britain’s failure, since about 1900, to 
sustain an adequate rate of technical progress in basic industries. And some 
such theme runs sporadically through this study. In general, however, as nearly as 
one can establish an orderly definition of Mr. Brady’s diagnosis, it is quite con- 
ventional: namely, that Britain has been engaged in a precarious postwar struggle 
to sustain its standard of life, including social services and full employment, at a 
time when its terms of trade have been adverse, its invisible income diminished, 
the sources for its imports obstructed or limited to dollar markets, and its in- 
dustrial potential limited by historical neglect and wartime damage. But the 
author is not primarily interested in this theme as a whole, or even, strictly 
speaking, in the relevance to it of the problem of productivity. There is only 
one brief comment on the over-all course of productivity in the postwar period 
(p. 642), a passing reference to an (incorrect) White Paper forecast. There is 
no systematic examination of the rate of increase in British productivity that 
might be required to solve Britain’s crisis, under alternative assumptions con- 
cerning the movement of other relevant variables. 

Mr. Brady’s primary interest is in the institutional arrangements that govern 
the public or quasi-public sectors of Britain’s economy; his secondary interest 
is to establish clearly what sort of political and ideological animal is British 
Socialism. Both interests are, of course, legitimate; but their pursuit does not 
yield a balanced account or evaluation of the British crisis. Nor do they con- 
stitute a satisfactory foundation for his main and generally acceptable conclusion, 
namely, that sustained British recovery demands heroic measures to increase 
industrial productivity. 

The individual studies that make up the bulk of the text vary in quality. 
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The surveys of the Bank of England’s position and of the coal industry are of 
interest, though in the first case one misses an account of the interplay of the 
Bank and Treasury positions in the making of British policy and, in the second, 
a fundamental analysis of the difficulty of holding labor in the mines, given the 
inducements offered the younger generation by full employment to seek work 
elsewhere, the effects on labor mobility of the war experience, and other social 
factors that make the maintenance of an adequate working force in the mines 
precarious over the long pull. The author’s probing behind the legislative pro- 
visions for social security to real standards of welfare (pp. 398-401) gives a 
relevant conclusion to a valuable summary (chaps. viii and ix). And many 
would echo his reservations about domestic agricultural policy (p. 492); but 
this chapter would have been much strengthened by an analysis of achieved in- 
creases in agricultural productivity in relation to investments since 1939 in that 
sector of the economy. The accounts of national planning of industry, however, 
and of policy in the Empire are curiously colored by special biases. In the 
Development Councils, with industry, labor, and government representation, 
Mr. Brady sees a somewhat sinister throwback to Mussolini’s syndicates. In an 
extremely incomplete account of Imperial economic policy he evokes a future 
in which a rich America becomes senior partner in the British Empire—no 
doubt one possible pattern for the future, but a conclusion that should have been 
reached in the light of a sober analysis of Britain’s own capabilities for capital 
export and the demonstrated limitations on America’s ability to sustain a very 
large net outflow of capital. There is only one reference (p. 591), in a footnote, 
to sterling balances and none to the Empire dollar pool. 

Unlike Mr. Hutchison, Mr. Brady does not approach the Labour government 
and its policies as the natural outgrowth of a long historical process, essentially 
national rather than party in character. The piecemeal, ad hoc approach of the 
Labour party, building in considerable part on precedents sanctioned by the 
wartime coalition government, or even older British policies, unabashed by ap- 
parent inconsistencies in doctrine, appears to frustrate Mr. Brady. He searches, 
throughout his study, for something more thoroughgoing, more clear-cut. One 
suspects that he returned from his eight-months’ investigation in 1948 disap- 
pointed that Britain’s brave new world was not braver and newer. This lack of 
feeling for what British society is, as opposed to what it ought to be, in no way 
discredits Mr. Brady’s technical judgment that more effective action to increase 
British productivity is required to avoid failure in solving the postwar crisis. 
That judgment, though inadequately developed, stands by itself. The book con- 
tains a number of side observations of doubtful justice however: for example, 
the comments on civil service disloyalty to government policy and on the present 
social composition of the civil service (p. 20); reference to the prevalence of 
the view that the war of 1939-1945 was “the easy war” (p. 23); the view that 
the Beveridge Report was “conservative-dominated” (p. 41); the judgment (p. 
514) that the government-planning staff has been dominated by views ap- 
pearing in the Economic Journal, a paragraph that also denies Roy Harrod his 
joint editorship of the Journal and which prematurely awarded E. A. G. Robinson 
the professorship he now holds. 

Mr. Brady is to be regarded—and may well regard himself—as a writer in 
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the Veblen tradition, drawing from a mass of data unorthodox and fresh pat- 
terns and conclusions, without an explicit and disciplined framework of economic 
analysis. Although there are occasional insights of value in this study, they do 
not adequately compensate for its lack of rigor in analysis. Nevertheless, the hu- 
man, institutional, and technical bases of productivity, which are Mr. Brady’s 
ultimate concern, are matters of relevance in Britain and elsewhere; and even 
in wrestling inconclusively with this problem the author has made a contribution. 


W. W. Rostow, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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TRADE AND FINANCE 
Customs Unions 


The formation of customs unions is a contemporary issue which has a history. 
In examining it Jacop VINER gives a splendid example of what a monograph 
should be when its subject calls for both economic and historical analysis.1 His 
monograph is a concise, yet remarkably comprehensive, re-examination of the 
subject in every significant aspect, ranging from the compatibility of customs 
unions and other preferential tariff arrangements with the most favored nation 
principle, to the provisions of the Havana Charter that have a bearing on the 
question. The sections on the economics of customs unions and on their political 
management and implications, which together occupy nearly half the text, are 
particularly penetrating. All this is accomplished in the space of 139 pages with 
the grasp of an expert in the economics of international trade who also knows 
his history and applies it with considered judgment in full awareness of the 
altered conditions of the present. The volume is further enriched with a com- 
prehensive list of the conventions and decrees made or issued since 1815, and 
with a remarkably thorough classified bibliography. 

Jacob Viner is rather skeptical of the value of customs unions, or more pre- 
cisely, of the current tendency to exalt them as a kind of panacea. He shows 
quite clearly that the approval free traders have given them in the past is little 
warranted either in theory or in practice and that, contrary to common assumption, 
customs unions have not notably promoted political union but rather that successful 
unions, such as the German Zollverein, have in fact been dependent on political 
motivation and manipulation. In the twentieth century, as he points out, gov- 
ernmental intervention and participation in industry, artificial national price and 
wage structures, and, indeed, the whole range of economic planning, render 
customs unions far more difficult to achieve, and more debatable in objective, than 
they were in the nineteenth century. “For the long-run problem of raising the 
level of economic well-being for the peoples of the world in general,” Viner con- 
cludes inter alia, “customs union is only a partial, uncertain, and otherwise im- 
perfect means of doing what a world-wide non-discriminatory reduction of trade 
barriers can do more fully, more certainly, and more equitably, and it will be a 
sad outcome of confused thinking on our part if we in effect abandon our pursuit 
of the greater economic goal because of our fresh, and romantic, infatuation with 
the lesser goal” (p. 135). 

Apert H. Iman, Tufts College and The Fletcher School 


1 Jacob Viner, The Customs Union Issue (New York: The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1950), pp. viii, 221. $2.50. 
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Chronic Inflation and the Brazilian Economy 


By using modern quantitive techniques, Henry Wi t1AM SpiecEL makes a 
valuable attempt at interpreting the principal current problems of the largest 
economic unit in Latin America.1 He brings out very well the inherent con- 
tradiction of industrialism and capitalistic growth in the environment of a feudal 
order, but he seems to avoid discussing crucial and controversial problems such 
as planning vs. free enterprise, the institutional changes that would be required 
for economic progress, and the extent to which such changes would be com- 
patible with Latin-American culture. 

An interesting introduction provides the reader with the historical and political 
background. Mr. Spiegel attempts to demonstrate the close relations between 
economic nationalism and depressions, and between the contemporaneous relaxa- 
tion of chauvinistic laws and the export boom. His discussion of economic science 
in Brazil makes clear the lack of understanding of subjective and neoclassical 
economics and modern methods of analysis—whether period analysis or equi- 
librium analysis, whether in terms of marginal utilities or marginal rates of 
substitution. The masses in Latin America are certainly completely unaware of 
relationships between fiscal policies, monetary policies, international trade, financial 
policies, and the level and distribution of real national income. To one acquainted 
with Latin America it seems that more education in general and a better under- 
standing of economics in particular can be more successful in developing these 
underdeveloped nations than arbitrary interventions or restrictions. 

The chapter, “National Income,” gives a clear picture of its low level and of un- 
equal distribution, which is due partly to the lack of mobility and of competition. 
Savers prefer real estate and other speculative investment to investment in manufac- 
turing. The author suggests achieving a better distribution of income through taxa- 
tion on luxury items and other measures. Whereas living standards could be 
prevented from a great fall, the rate of savings could be maintained, and the whole 
problem of increasing the ratio of capital to labor could be assisted by foreign loans. 

The chapter on “Money, Prices, and Banking” makes a suggestive comparison 
between short, violent, and extreme inflations which had revolutionary effects in 
central Europe after the First World War and secular, gradual inflations which 
have been most characteristic for Latin-American nations. The second type of 
inflation, according to the author, prevents the formation of a middle class by 
destroying their standard of living and their incentive to savings. 

The author’s discussion of the rising price level attributes it to inflationary 
policies that create a profit inflation and increase the public debt in monetary 
terms, while the burden of the debt is lessened by the decline in the purchasing 
power of the money. In my opinion, this policy, which reduces and discourages 
savings, encourages Brazilian and foreign capitalists to hold and invest funds 
abroad rather than in Brazil; and this circumstance, together with the before- 
mentioned economic chauvinism, is the main reason for the low ratio of capital 


1Henry William Spiegel, The Brazilian Economy: Chronic Inflation and 
Sporadic Industrialization (Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 1949), pp. xv. 
246. $4.50. 
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to land and labor—an important cause of low productivity of the economy and 
probably the root of most social and economic evils in this nation. Economics and 
politics are too closely related and short-run goals prevail too much over long-run 
general interests. Only high coffee prices extracted from foreign customers, largely 
through coffee agreements and other monopolistic ee are a favorable factor 
in the Brazilian economy. 

The chapter, “Public Finance,” which completes the analysis of inflationary 
policy, unbalanced budgets, and the slight use of the national currency as a store 
of value, is followed by a most interesting discussion of Brazil’s trade position and 
also the national price levels. Other chapters deal extensively with problems of 
population and labor, foreign trade and investment, agriculture, and industrial 
development. 

Mr. Spiegel’s work, written in an elegant and stimulating style, is an excellent 
contribution to the understanding of economic and social problems of Latin 
America, useful for the student, the investigator, and the general public. It is a 
step in the right direction toward the attainment of the goals of the “good 
neighbor” policy. 

ALFREDO KraEssEL, University of Bridgeport 


The Federal Reserve System 


When the late Epwin Water KemMEreER wrote the first edition of The ABC 
of the Federal Reserve System in 1918, he intended to supply the “ordinary 
American citizen” with a brief explanation of the history and operation of the 
Federal Reserve System. His approach was factual, rather than interpretive, and 
the emphasis was on the system’s relation to the banking structure, rather than 
to the economy as a whole. In the twelfth edition, Donato Kemmerer has retained 
the plan of the original work.1 He has added an appendix on why state banks 
do not join the Federal Reserve System and has written five new chapters: two 
on World War II and the postwar years, another on the nature of banking, one 
on the historical trends in banking, and one on the source material which the 
“intelligent citizen” should consult for information on whether prices are going 
up or down, whether the country “is tending toward a boom or a depression,” 
and whether there is “too much control in the hands of big business or of govern- 
ment.” He has also reworked a number of the original chapters, sprinkling them 
liberally with interpretive material. The thesis of the book seems to be that a 
nation’s banking system should not be dominated either by bankers or by gov- 
ernment and that at the moment government control is too great, gradual credit 
inflation seems likely, and “we should do our utmost to restore some of the checks 
that formerly existed on government spending.” These seem to be the restoration 
of the gold standard, market-determined interest rates, and a Reserve Board un- 
hampered by Treasury interference. 

While the layman will know more after reading the book than when he 
started, the revision is on the whole disappointing. Historical material, with which 


1 Edwin Walter Kemmerer and Donald L. Kemmerer, The ABC of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System (12th ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), pp. xi, 229. 


$3.00. 
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about half the book is concerned, is well presented. But the interpretive material, 
with the exception of the chapter on trends in banking, is of dubious value. Com- 
plicated and controversial viewpoints are presented with little supporting evidence 
or explanation to relieve the bewilderment of the layman. For example, the tale 
of the controversy over the issuance of “national currency” in December 1942 
is twice told, but what the controversy was all about still remains almost incom- 
prehensible to any but the most sophisticated student. In addition, Mr. Kemmerer 
assumes that elasticity is good per se and that the real-bills doctrine made for good 
banking, but neither of these viewpoints is indisputable. With abiding faith in the 
folklore of orthodoxy, Mr. Kemmerer believes that the Banking Act of 1935 made 
the Board of Governors more susceptible to control by the Treasury and the 
President. This political subservience, it is implied, was the fundamental reason 
why the Board co-operated with the Treasury in its cheap-money policy during 
World War II. “There was little chance,” Mr. Kemmerer writes, “that any action 
would be taken by a Federal Reserve officer that was politically displeasing to his 
superiors or to the President.” Aside from the fact that more political control was 
exerted over the Federal Reserve during the twenties than during the thirties, 
recent events have demonstrated that Mr. Kemmerer used a badly clouded crystal 
ball. 

Although the reader is warned that “nonessential details” have been omitted, 
it is hard to understand why there is no mention of the Board’s policy statement 
of 1923, or why there is no discussion of the limits within which monetary and 
credit policy can be effective. 

Many of the book’s weaknesses were probably caused by the difficulties involved 
in attempting to explain the history and operation of the Federal Reserve System 
within the cramped quarters of 220 pages. But the real difficulty is that the 
world is a much more complicated place than Mr. Kemmerer would have the 
“intelligent citizen” believe. 


Herman E. Krooss, New York University 


Greek Monetary Developments, 1939-1948 


In presenting a case study of the consequences of World War II for the monetary 
system of a small nation, two authors, a Greek and an American, express the 
hope of making a “substantial contribution” to the “history of Greek currency” 
and to “the theory of inflationary developments and repercussions” in a small 
nation suffering war and enemy occupation.’ These are worthy and important 
objectives; Dimrrrios Dettivanis and Wiii1aM C. CLEvELAND have achieved moder- 
ate success in the first but little in the second. Indeed, not only have the frontiers 
of theory not been pushed back, but in analyzing the Greek problems there has 
not been a completely effective use made of much of the theory developed during 


1 Dimitrios Delivanis and William C. Cleveland, Greek Monetary Develop- 
ments, 1939-1948: A Case Study of the Consequences of World War II for the 
Monetary System of a Small Nation (Bloomington: Indiana University, 1949),. 
pp. 196. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $3.50. 
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the past decade. On the other hand, their broad factual survey of a decade of 
unhappy events should give some needed perspective to those in this country 
who are most impatient with the Greeks. 

The study is divided into eight significant chronological periods. In Part I, 
covering the years from 1939 to liberation in late 1944, the authors present in 
each chapter what they regard as the crucial “Events,” followed by an “Analysis 
of Events,” but the distinction is not always clear-cut. In Part II, covering the 
postliberation years, they set out what they regard as the requirements for suc- 
cessful monetary reform; proceed to a statement of the principles, provisions, and 
techniques actually pursued; assess the failures and accomplishments; and con- 
clude by discussing the prospects for financial stability. They are very critical 
of most of the postwar policies and are not optimistic regarding the immediate 
future. 

It is to be regretted that W. C. Cleveland did not urge his colleague into 
supplying greater detail and breadth to the historical record of Greek monetary 
experiences. This is fascinating stuff, and there is here a real gap in the English 
literature. The only other detailed published sources in this country are the 
various reports of the ECA, and these make no attempt to cover the war, occupa- 
tion, and early postliberation years. Further, they are not prepared by persons 
having the intimate knowledge possessed by Mr. Delivanis. 

A few specific points of criticism might be mentioned. The authors seem much 
too uncritical of the accuracy of the statistical data used and show far too much 
faith, it seems to me, in the economic significance of close coefficients of correla- 
tion of various statistical series. The role of the gold sovereign in the economy 
of Greece is repeatedly stressed, but the foundations and developments of this 
perhaps unique and certainly intensely interesting phenomenon are nowhere 
systematically developed. Too little attention is given to the great influence exerted 
on monetary developments by the monopolistic elements in the Greek economy, 
the chaotic internal political conditions, and the serious deterioration of the 
social fabric resulting from ten years of war and occupation. The very important 
influence of the Agricultural Bank and of various government subsidy programs 
would also seem to warrant more attention. And insufficient emphasis is given 
to the part played in Greek postwar monetary affairs by the parade of foreign-aid 
programs and organizations: Military Liaison, UNRRA, British Economic Mis- 
sion, Currency Committee, and American Mission for Aid to Greece. Finally, 
one might mention that the absence of an index and a too frugal citation of the 
sources for factual data are serious faults in a document such as this. 

Nevertheless, it is good this book has been written. A great deal of interesting 
information is presented, and I agree with many of the specific criticisms of 
postwar policies. Students of inflation or of Greece will find here much to 
interest them. 

GarDNER Patterson, Princeton University 


The Commerce of Nations 


The center of J. B. ConpiiFFe’s interest is the institutional framework within 
which members of different nations have found it possible to exchange their 
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respective products at various times. The greater part of his survey of inter- 
national trade is therefore devoted to discussions of commercial policy, supported 
by frequent and lengthy digressions into the social philosophies and economic 
theories that have served men from time to time to justify or criticize the pre- 
vailing practices of public powers in matters of foreign trade. 

Although his Commerce of Nations provides ample, and indeed discursive, 
information on such subjects as monetary policy, tariff legislation, commercial 
treaties, colonial administration, and the like, it deals only incidentally with 
homo mercator in the concrete. The reader who hopes to obtain a conspectus of 
man’s trading activities through the ages will be disappointed. The hustle and 
bustle of ports and fairs echo only faintly in Mr. Condliffe’s chapters; the pungent 
smells of waterfront and warehouse seldom penetrate the pages of his book. 
(Chapter X with its vivid description of world trade in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century is an exception.) Significantly, an otherwise fairly compre- 
hensive bibliography fails to list such historical classics as Wilhelm von Heyd, 
Histoire du commerce du Levant, or Adolf Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der 
romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergebiets, not to mention more specialized mono- 
graphs such as Eileen Power’s The Wool Trade in English Medieval His- 
tory. 

The works just referred to, it will be noted, deal with commerce in the Middle 
Ages; and, perhaps, lack of firsthand acquaintance with these and other im- 
portant contributions to historical scholarship ought not to be held against an 
author whose lifelong interest has been focused on nineteenth-century and con- 
temporary economic developments. But in his first five chapters Mr. Condliffe 
does treat earlier phases of economic history; and a candid review, especially one 
to be published in a historical journal, cannot suppress the fact that this first part 
of the present volume (“Historical Origins”) suggests inadequate preparation. 
To illustrate: occasionally the chronology of events is seriously confused.? The 
statement on page 44, repeated on page 148, that the bill of exchange “was an 
Italian invention in the twelfth century” is incorrect; so is the assertion that 
“the origins of the Bank of St. George at Genoa can be traced back to this 
period [the twelfth century] also.” The bill of exchange was introduced in the 
fourteenth century; the first Banco di San Giorgio began operations in 1408. To 
maintain that Norwich, Exeter, and York “decayed” in the later Middle Ages 
(p. 30) is, to say the least, misleading. As late as Queen Anne’s day, Norwich, 
with its 30,000 inhabitants, was still one of the two greatest “provincial” towns 
of England. York and Exeter at that time had rather more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
and “it is not known that any other English town or city had so many as 
10,000.” * Minor inaccuracies occur, such as the remark that it was “the tenacious 


1]. B. Condliffe, The Commerce of Nations (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1950), pp. xi, 884. $7.50. 

2 For example: “From the sixth to the eighth century the Roman Empire 
suffered a series of onslaughts . .. In this period, raiding parties from Scan- 
dinavia descended repeatedly upon the wealthier and more advanced western 
European countries.”—Ibid., p. 20. 

3 Sir John Clapham, A Concise Economic History of Britain (Cambridge: 


The University Press, 1949), p. 188. 
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Dutch who had . . . made Antwerp the greatest money market of the fifteenth 
century” (p. 48; my italics). Mr. Condliffe’s treatment of more recent periods is 
also not entirely free from such blemishes. Ferdinand Lassalle, for instance, his 
French-sounding name notwithstanding, was not a “French socialist,” but a Ger- 
man of Jewish extraction; nor was he a “precursor of Karl Marx” (p. 129), but, if 
anything, one of his followers and popularizers. Marx, at any rate, asserted that 
all the general theoretical propositions in Lassalle’s works had been borrowed 
from his own publications. Since Poland became a sovereign state only in 1918, 
she cannot have joined the Latin Monetary Union of 1865 (p. 362). Nor was 
Holland ever a member. However, Greece, a country which Mr. Condliffe fails 
to list, was admitted to the Union in 1868. 

Having for once reversed the traditional sequence of reviews—that of meting 
out praise first and turning nasty in the last two paragraphs—I am happy to pay 
tribute where tribute is due. On the whole, Mr. Condliffe’s volume, especially 
in its latter parts, is the work of a competent and well-informed scholar. Above 
all, it will help the reader to gain an understanding of the intricate modus 
operandi of the international commodity trade. It will serve, too, as a reliable 
guide through that labyrinthine, undesigned, yet at one time amazingly serviceable 
structure, the London money market, as well as through the jungle of world-wide 
economic interventionism that grew up in the changed political and ideological 
climate after the First World War. In brief, Mr. Condliffe’s book will be con- 
sulted with profit by all students who wish to form a picture of “the great com- 
merce” as it existed before the cataclysm of 1914, and of its trials and tribulations 
thereafter. 


Kart F. Hetrerner, The University of Toronto 


LAND, PEOPLE, AND TRANSPORTATION 


A Historical Study in Economic Geography 


New Zealand has proved to be an exciting country to study. For many years 
writers have been attracted to it as a subject by its intense practice of equalitarian- 
ism and its pioneering experiments in social legislation. Some exceptionally good 
writings have resulted, whose significance in the world of thought is far greater 
than would be suggested by the size of New Zealand or its population. Such 
studies are Leslie Lipson’s The Politics of Equality and A. E. C. Hare’s Industrial 
Relations in New Zealand. To the list is now to be added AnpreEw Hitt Crarx’s 
book. Reaching back into the beginnings of New Zealand’s history, his account 


1 Andrew Hill Clark, The Invasion of New Zealand by People, Plants and 
Animals. The South Island (Rutgers University Studies in Geography, No. 1; 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1949), pp. xiv, 465. $6.00. 
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of the larger of the two islands, the South Island, does much to explain the pre- 
cise ingredients of physical environment, culture, and experience that went into 
the making of this seemingly paradoxical people who have ventured conserva- 
tively into socialism. 

Mr. Clark has also demonstrated that the South Island of New Zealand can be 
a fascinating case study in another field, that of historical and economic geography. 
For he shows that under the impact of colonization by white men and the 
armies of plants and animals they brought with them, the physical environment, 
highly individualized from long isolation, underwent a transformation. In the 
author’s words his book “is a report on a revolutionary change in the character 
of a region which occurred in a period of less than two centuries.” 

After giving an account of the original habitat whose pristine character he 
believes was probably little affected by the Maori, Mr. Clark discusses in successive 
sections of his book the effect upon the landscape of the coming of peoples, 
animals, and plants, mostly British in ultimate origin. It is not only the effect 
of the invaders on the lands they came to inhabit which he investigates but also 
the interactive effects of all these factors upon one another. As a result we have 
here an important contribution in the field of social and economic history in 
which the subject is especially illuminated by the geographer’s expert knowledge. 
This cultivation of the adjacent territories of geography, history, and economics 
is the really novel feature in the point of view of the book. It is to be hoped that 
his approach will set an example for many other studies of the same kind. 

The economist will be interested to note that with only very slight rearrange- 
ment the categories whose interraction Mr. Clark studies conform to the usual 
economic classification of the basic determinants of the patterns of men’s economiz- 
ing, namely, wants, resources, technology, and institutions. If this study suffers 
from any handicap in respect to the breadth of its implications for economists, 
it is not in the matter of classification but of some of the questions to be asked. 
This handicap is shared by all historical monographists and is to be ascribed at 
least in part to the failure of economic theory and history to achieve that rapproche- 
ment that would help provide research workers with a generally accepted frame 
of reference having universal value and perspective. 

The general value of this particular study will be greatly enhanced when it 
is linked up with others, which are already planned, dealing with similar problems. 
This volume is the first in the Rutgers University Studies in Geography. Parallel 
investigations for maritime Canada, South Africa, and Australia are projected. 
If the high quality of Mr. Clark’s book is maintained in the rest of the series, a 
rich new field will be opened up in the area of comparative history. 


Marion R. Daucuerty, Loyola University 


America’s Crop Heritage 
g 


To an urban people, wheat is wheat; white potatoes are distinguished chiefl 
P . P . . . . ? i . y 
by the state of their origin; corn is either sweet or field, though even that differ- 
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ence is not generally recognized. To a farmer, however, one variety of wheat 
may mean disaster and another affluence; the choice of the corn variety to be 
grown presents difficult problems and the proper answer is one of critical im- 
portance. Much the same situation holds in the case of almost every crop grown. 

Although historians have tended to emphasize but two of the many facets of 
agricultural development, land settlement and changes in machinery, the work 
that has been done in increasing the number of plant varieties cultivated, and 
in developing improved strains of those well known, stands with the other 
lines of change as of first-rank importance in our agricultural history. Numerous 
new crops have been introduced and more productive or more desirable varieties 
of familiar plants have been made available. The appearance of disease and insect 
pests has been countered with a high degree of success by the development of 
resistant varieties; the introduction of plant varieties possessing special adaptability 
w specific soil and climatic conditions has greatly expanded the productive poten- 
tial of our agriculture. 

Much of this work has been the product of the enterprise of private individuals. 
Save for some assistance given by Federal agencies, particularly the Navy, this 
was altogether true prior to 1836. Private work has continued on an important 
scale to the present, but since 1836 various agencies of the Federal Government, 
the Patent Office, the Commissioner of Agriculture, the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction, and the successor Bureau of Plant Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, have carried on the dual tasks of promoting the cultiva- 
tion of plants known but not commercially cultivated and of exploring the world’s 
flora to bring new species and new varieties to this country. They also administered, 
long against their better judgment, the Congressional free distribution of seeds 
and plants which was an unfortunate and wasteful by-product of the program. 
In Netson Kxost’s volume a few pages are given to the period of private enter- 
prise prior to 1836, but the volume is primarily concerned with the Federal 
Government’s activities from 1836 to the present. The book’s subtitle is the 
descriptive one. : 

To the reader desiring a brief, factual account of Federal activities in this area, 
the volume will be of considerable value. But its limitations are important. The 
great variety of topics considered in the space of 139 pages involves a brevity that 
approaches in many instances the character of a catalogue listing. The volume 
is based largely upon data published in the official documents of the Federal 
agencies treated; it is consequently lacking in critical evaluation of the accomplish- 
ments or failures of their programs. The activities of the state experiment stations 
are not evaluated. And though it is an author’s privilege to define his task as 
he sees fit, it remains true that private activity has continued to play a very 
important role. Much of the work that has been accomplished has involved close, 
reciprocal relationships between governmental agency and private individuals. 
In the light of that fact the distinction here made is artificial and unfortunate. 





CrarencE H. Danuor, Princeton University 


1 Nelson Klose, America’s Crop Heritage: The History of Foreign Plant Intro- 
duction by the Federal Government (Ames: The Iowa State College Press, 1950), 
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Agrarian Protest in Canada 


Historians are becoming increasingly aware of the continental character of 
recent trends in Canadian and American history. Nowhere is the presence of 
elements common to both countries more apparent than in the history of the Great 
Plains. The political revolt that swept over western Canada in the 1920’s not 
only represented “a class and sectional protest against the two-party system and 
the national policies associated with the traditional parties” but it also continued 
the tradition of agrarian protest against exploitation of the farmer by financial 
and industrial monopolies and the development of more democratic political 
methods already manifested in the history of the Granger and Populist crusades. 
Indeed, a good deal of the program of the Canadian movement was borrowed 
from the earlier American experiments, and there was a conscious effort on the 
part of many Canadian leaders to profit from the experience of the Populists 
and the Nonpartisan Leaguers. The Canadian Progressive movement, therefore, 
is of interest to all students of North American agrarian politics because it shows 
how the economic and political problems of the wheat farmer provoked the 
same response north of the 49th parallel as south of it. 

W. L. Morron’s work ? is the first full-scale study of the Progressive move- 
ment in Canada and, because of the light that it throws on the political aspects 
of the Canadian agrarian revolt of the 1920’s, can be compared with J. D. Hicks’ 
The Populist Crusade. Mr. Morton is concerned with the history of the forma- 
tion, character, and disintegration of the Progressive party, and he gives a 
scholarly and well-written account of the only important third-party movement 
in Canadian history prior to the formation of the CCF in 1932. He shows how 
before World War I the incipient agrarian protest in regard to the tariff system, 
wheat-marketing methods, and the undemocratic nature of the Canadian party 
system was converted by the events of the war period into a full-scale political 
revolt. Emphasis is laid on the importance of the conscription crisis and the forma- 
tion of the Union government in 1917 as factors favoring the weakening of the 
loyalty of the farmers to the traditional two-party system both in western Canada 
and in Ontario. The influence of the Nonpartisan League movement and the 
social philosophy of Henry Wise Wood of Alberta aided the new political move- 
ment by strengthening the spirit of class consciousness among the farmers. The 
presence of successful and well-organized provincial farm organizations with 
educational or economic aims was another contributing factor. They provided the 
movement with experienced leadership and a well-developed organization that en- 
abled the farmers to achieve a number of resounding political victories in the 
immediate postwar years. 

The most illuminating chapters in the book are those dealing with the efforts 
of the Progressive party to capitalize on this feeling of political independence 
and to secure adequate recognition of the agrarian program through legislative 
action. 

Throughout the book the author is concerned with the political aspects of the 


1W.L. Morton, The Progressive Party in Canada (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1950), pp. xiii, 331. $4.75. 
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agrarian revolt. He emphasizes the weakness of the farmers’ protest because of its 
sectional and doctrinaire character which he considers alien to North American 
political traditions. Successful political movements on this continent must be 
broadly national in organization and flexible enough in party program to bring 
together a number of sectional interests in a loose confederation of mutual self- 
interest. In addition to describing the role of the farmer in politics he also throws 
considerable new light on Canadian party politics, in general, in this period. On 
the other hand, I feel that his emphasis on purely political and constitutional 
questions underestimates the economic and emotional factors behind the Pro- 
gressive party. These were factors that make the farmers’ movement of the 
1920's part of that North American agrarian crusade against the domination of 
the Federal Government by urban interests, so graphically expressed in the 
United States in the Populist crusade. The methods of action and the particular 
reforms sought were purely Canadian, but the fundamental causes of the new 
movement were North American. It is this reason that gives the book its sig- 
nificance for American scholars. 

Mr. Morton has also included a very useful bibliographical essay on materials 
available for the study of western Canadian history. 


Wii K. Rorpu, University of Saskatchewan 


Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life 


STEVENSON WuiTcomB FLETCHER, Dean of the School of Agriculture at the 
Pennsylvania State College and associated with the School for over thirty years, 
has expended a tremendous amount of labor in search of the material he uses to 
describe various phases of Pennsylvania agriculture and farm life during the 
two centuries before 1840.1 Some of his twenty-two chapters are entitled: The 
Land, Livestock, Horticulture, Agricultural Leadership, Food and Clothing, The 
Rural Church. Few aspects of the economic and social life of the people are 
omitted. 

In spite of the writer’s obviously careful research, the total result is not a history 
of the most important member of the “bread basket” group of colonies and 
outstanding early agrarian state. Neither is it an economic analysis of the great 
principles that made Pennsylvania for a long time a significant agricultural 
empire. The volume is rather a series of essays on various subjects, each running 
through the entire two centuries covered. As a consequence, there is no feeling 
of motion as the pioneers chop their way from the Quaker capital on the Dela- 
ware over the mountains far to the westward to Pittsburgh on the Ohio; there 
is no feeling of conflict as the shifting scene brings new geographic and economic 
factors to play on the people; there is no feeling of progress as men learn their 
lessons of the wilderness, develop their farms and construct their roads, and 


1 Stevenson Whitcomb Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 
1640-1840 (Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
1950), pp. xiv, 606. $3.00. 
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build up their cities. The author is thoroughly steeped in the lore of early Penn- 
sylvania agrarian life, and all is grist that comes to his mill. He uses a multitude 
of excellent quotations from a great number of people from all ranks of life. 
The divergencies of opinions of this great number of people have not been 
resolved, however, and there is therefore much contradiction and repetition. 
Heavy dependence, probably often necessary, on county histories written many 
years ago leaves an antiquarian flavor and sometimes doubt of reliability. 

But Mr. Fletcher’s book is a useful one; nowhere else, perhaps, has so much 
material concerning the early rural life of Pennsylvania been brought together. 
While its contribution to original scholarship is limited, the volume will delight 
many readers, especially those who love to delve into the lore of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch and the Scotch-Irish. Carefully used, it will serve as a helpful encyclopedia 
concerning many things in the Colonial Period, especially social habits and prac- 
tices. The pen drawings are both pleasing and instructive, and the format is 
attractive. 


James A. Barnes, Temple University 


The Austrian Peasant, 1740-1798 


In this conscientious but unimaginative study EptrH Murr Link gives a descrip- 
tive account of the legislative and administrative interference by the central 
government with the time-honored fabric of relationships between seignorial 
landowners and dependent cultivators in the German provinces of the Hapsburg 
monarchy.t The policy of encroaching upon the traditional, self-reliant, local 
despotism of the German-Austrian squirearchy had its origin in an attempt at 
broadening and deepening the dynastic-bureaucratic domain of taxation. Mrs. Link 
has assembled a good deal of pertinent factual information, extracted from printed 
collections of law and official documents, from memoirs, memoranda, travel 
accounts, political pamphlets, and the writings of Austrian cameralists. It is 
helpful to have these data conveniently brought together. This Mrs. Link has 
accomplished. What remains to be done is to deal seriously with the intriguing 
problems that are posed by this material, a task which calls for analytical skills 
and insight. 


Hans Rosenserc, Brooklyn College 


British Medieval Population 


After years of study of British medieval society and quantitative materials 
relating to it, Jostan Cox Russet has written a book of great interest to historians 
as well as to demographers.1 He has had the benefit of advice from many dis- 


‘Edith Murr Link, The Emancipation of the Austrian Peasant, 1740-1798 
(Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 5443 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 204. $3.00. 
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tinguished American and British demographers, and he plans to extend his 
range of study in subsequent publications. 

Four chapters are devoted to indicating the nature and the quality of the 
evidence available for the study of the British population in medieval times. 
Mr. Russell believes that the chantry certificates offer good guesses and that 
the number of persons per household approximated, with an important exception, 
not 5 but 3.5 persons (chap. ii). The Domesday Survey (1086) provided excellent 
information about the agricultural population which then predominated, but 
much less satisfactory information respecting the clergy and the boroughs 
(chap. iii). The extents constitute a good source of information for much of the . 
three centuries succeeding the Domesday Survey, being most satisfactory for the 
period 1240-1348 and of inferior quality after the Black Death (chap. iv). Post- 
mortem inquisitions provide information respecting the age of upper class persons 
scattered throughout England (chap. v). Information of the highest demographic 
value is supplied by the lay poll tax of 1377 and the clerical poll taxes of 
1377-1381; not until the census of 1801 was a more accurate picture of the 
population to be had (chap. vi). Other sources of information are unsatisfactory. 

The demographic pattern of medieval England resembled that of a backward 
country of today, Mr. Russell concludes, and mortality was similar to that of 
contemporary Oriental peoples. While artificial means of population control were 
discouraged by the Church, it was commonly insisted, much as Malthus later 
proposed, that a man have a living before he marry. Even so the -author infers 
from the small evidence at hand that the average age at marriage fell in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in part, perhaps, because of vacancies created 
by the Black Death. Children per family apparently ran between five. and eight. 
Britain’s population, approximately 1.1 million in 1086, increased relatively 
rapidly until 1240, then more slowly until 1348 when it approximated 3.7 millions. 
It decreased about 40 per cent in 1348-1377 and somewhat more thereafter until 
it numbered about 2.1 millions in the early fifteenth century. Thereafter it in- 
creased slowly, approximating 3.2 millions in 1545. The growth of the population 
was accompanied by some increase in “urbanization,” but with the pattern of 
distribution fairly stable. Local migration appears to have fed the larger places, 
the number of migrants varying with distance. 

It is not possible, within the limits of a short review, to examine as critically 
as the data deserve Russell’s inferences concerning mortality and the life tables 
based on these data. Is the sample large and representative enough? Are his 
interpolations well enough founded? Has the influence of the plague been 
accurately measured? Information relating to growth and distribution of the 
population appears to reflect the real situation with comparative accuracy. In 
both the opening and the concluding chapters population growth is treated as a 
somewhat autonomous historical variable. I should prefer, in the absence of more 
evidence, to see it treated as essentially a conditioning factor. The author shows 
that the laboring population was less affected by the plague than those younger 


1 Josiah Cox Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque: University 
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or older and seeks to account in part in institutional terms for the upward pres- 
sure against wages (p. 231). This pressure is explainable in considerable degree 
by the fact that in the aggregate the ratio of co-operant factors to labor increased 
in consequence of plague mortality. The index is less complete than one would 


have preferred. 
Josep J. SpENGLER, Duke University 


William Hazlitt and the Malthusian Controversy 


William Hazlitt was one of the most acute of the early critics of Thomas 
Robert Malthus and, despite his occasional unfairness and misrepresentation, he 
perceived more clearly than other contemporaries the implications and the vul- 
nerable points of the Malthusian position. Such is the thesis of the monograph 
in which Witu1am P. Acsrecut reviews Hazlitt’s criticisms and attempts to 
place them intelligibly in the setting of the controversy.! Mr. Albrecht deals 
not only with the famous Reply to the Essay on Population that appeared in 
1807 but also with Hazlitt’s many other references to the population theory, which 
apparently haunted him until the last years of his life as a symbol of all that 
was antithetical to social improvement. 

Hazlitt directed his attack particularly against the argument that making 
greater amounts of food available would only increase population without raising 
the level of living. Grasping the issue more profoundly than Godwin, in whose 
defense he had orginally entered the dispute, he anticipated, in his analysis of 
the factors affecting the prudential check, both the rise in the standard of living 
that actually occurred later in the nineteenth century and also the explanation 
of it that appears in modern adaptations of Malthus’ theory. Mr. Albrecht justifies 
making a detailed study of so limited a subject on the ground of the originality 
and significance, hitherto underestimated, of Hazlitt’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the population question. This claim seems valid, and scholars will 
welcome additional light on the first stages of an important controversy and on 
the early attempts to formulate a theoretical reply to the Malthusian arguments. 

Although the topic of this study has real interest, the execution leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The book is marred by an unnecessarily pedantic style and 
an unskillful manner of presentation that make it in parts almost unreadable. 
On the credit side, however, it is carefully reasoned, thorough in its coverage of 
the restricted materials with which it attempts to deal, and impartial in its 
appraisal of the weaknesses and inconsistencies as well as the merits of Hazlitt’s 
position. Despite its limited scope and pedestrian exposition it constitutes a 
material addition to our understanding both of Hazlitt and of the Malthusian 
controversy. 

Wi.uiam O. AypeLotrTeE, State University of Iowa 


1 William P. Albrecht, William Hazlitt and the Malthusian Controversy (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, No. 4; Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1950), pp. 124. $1.00. 
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A Population History of the Modern World 


The population of the world as a whole has been the subject of considerable 
study since the First World War, and this interest has increased remarkably since 
the end of the Second World War. The appearance of Marcet R. Retnuarp’s 
important work on the history of world population during the modern period 
should stimulate further interest in this field.t Despite the fragmentary character 
of many of its sections (which he realizes), it should become the point of 
departure for any future, and more intensive, study of world population trends. 

There have been excellent shorter accounts before in Carr-Saunders’ World 
Population, Willcox’s Studies in American Demography, and Pearl’s The Natural 
History of Population. M. Reinhard’s book differs from these, not only in 
length, but in emphasis: his purpose is to provide a full-length narrative history 
of world population from 1700 to 1948 as a branch of general history. He be- 
lieves that this history can only be understood in terms of political and social 
developments, agricultural and industrial change, and the dominant ideas of the 
time. He rejects laws of population growth that ignore the influences of 
historical eveuits. 

The period covered is not arbitrarily chosen. Reinhard maintains that it has 
a unity: the year 1700 marked the beginnings of the economic revolution that 
caused population growth and European expansion throughout the world, while 
1948 represented the end of this period of expansion and influence. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first two parts are concerned almost 
entirely with western Europe, though there are summary chaptets on world 
population during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The third part consists 
of chapters on the population history of all the non-European lands. These are 
little more than suggestive outlines. Reinhard regards the American immigration 
acts of the 1920’s as of decisive importance in the population history of the 
world, for they marked the end of a powerful migration which had lasted for 
three centuries. His statement that the South American countries are areas of 
future hope for mankind and of a new transformation of the planet (p. 432) 
ignores the controversial literature on these areas, particularly on the nature of 
tropical soils and the widespread erosion in many Central and South American 
countries. In the fourth part, he turns again to Europe to discuss the “crisis of 
population” from 1919 to 1948. One chapter is given to world-wide population 
movements for the period. The great exchange of peoples between Korea and 
Japan following the Second World War is not mentioned. 

Mankind, M. Reinhard believes, is now undergoing a great, but little under- 
stood, transformation. Pessimists fear such eventualities as overpopulation and 
exhaustion of natural resources, while the optimists believe a world population 
of eight or twelve billion to be possible. He does not commit himself to either 
viewpoint. He seems to assume, however, the existence of a relatively unchanging 
physical environment, for there is little mention of world resources, soil, water, 


1 Marcel R. Reinhard, Histoire de la population mondiale de 1700 & 1948 
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or forest conservation as they might affect population questions. There is no dis- 
cussion of the controversial literature on the possibilities of maintaining the 
habitability of large areas of the earth’s surface. 

One key to the future, he implies, lies in these facts: There is an increasing 
interference of the state in population matters; life has been prolonged, the 
standard of living has been improved, machines have replaced human labor, 
but all peoples have not shared alike in the benefits. And those who have profited 
most are obsessed by new needs and new dangers. The book ends on the note 
that culture has lagged behind civilization. 


CiarENCE J. GLAcKEN, The Johns Hopkins University 


The Decline in Mexican Population in the Sixteenth Century 


A basic work on population changes in Mexico during the sixteenth century 
is the joint product of SHERBURNE F, Cook and Lestey Byrp Simpson. They 
have made every effort to determine accurately the population of Central Mexico 
in 1519. According to the estimates of the clergy (from baptismal records), the 
population was 9,030,000; according to the size of the Indian armies put in the 
field, it was 8,950,000; and by the ratio of the population of 1565 to that of 
1519, it is calculated as 10,500,000. (The figure for the 1565 population was 
arrived at by painstaking study of the lists of taxpayers.) Yet by 1540 the popula- 
tion had decreased to 6,500,000, and by 1597, to only 2,500,000. In 1597 a group 
of encomenderas (holders of large grants of land and of the Indian serfs living 
on the land) petitioned the Crown for permanent tenure of their holdings, 
adducing extreme poverty, which they ascribed to the diminution of the tribute- 
paying population. 

These figures are startling and tend to give support to the “Black Legend” 
of the inhuman ferocity of the conquering Spaniards vis-a-vis the indigenous 
population. But in all fairness to the Spaniards it must be pointed out that they 
acted in accordance with well-established customs, in vogue in the Europe of 
their time. Indians who did not promptly conform to the Spanish new order 
were killed, to be sure, but in Spain for centuries many Moors had suffered the 
same fate. It is doubtful whether greater cruelties were practiced by the Spaniards 
in their conquest of Mexico four hundred years ago than were perpetrated in the 
twentieth century by representatives of modern commercial society on the rubber 
gatherers along the Putumayo River, or by Europeans on the natives of the 
Belgian Congo. The disruption of the Indian way of life and the unaccustomed 
work in the mines and on the plantations were no doubt significant factors, but 
2 large part of the decrease was in all probability due to deaths from the diseases 
brought by the Conquistadores, such as measles and smallpox, to which the 
Indians had not acquired immunity. 

This study makes a valuable contribution to research in Latin-American 


1 Sherburne F. Cook and Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Population of Central 
Mexico in the Sixteenth Century (Ibero-Americana, No. 31; Berkeley: University 
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demography by bringing the problem of the decline in population in Mexico 
during the sixteenth century out of the realm of cloudland into the reality of 
the calculating machine. 


Raymonp E. Crist, University of Maryland 


Transportation in the Oregon Country 


A good study of transportation, like a good biography, must embrace the 
history of an entire era; and Oscar Ospurn WINTHER, whose many books and 
articles on western stagecoaching have won justifiable fame, realizes this.’ His 
application of this principle is one of the outstanding features of a new and 
excellent monograph. Fully a quarter of the book is devoted to the occupation 
of the Oregon Country by China traders, Hudson’s Bay Company agents, 
American trappers, missionaries, and farmers. Critics may argue that this story 
has been told before, and in more detail, in a dozen other works. Actually, I 
found this section fascinating, partly because the author has compressed the 
complex story admirably, partly because he has reworked the sources so thoroughly 
that several new nuggets of information have been unearthed. Moreover, he 
sets the stage so well that the drama of road building takes on new meaning. 

Mr. Winther settles to his principal task in a section entitled “The Agricultural 
Frontier,” which opens with a discussion of the trails used by pioneers to enter 
the Oregon Country. He describes the opening of the Barlow Road and the 
Applegate Cut-Off that allowed settlers to avoid the dangerous water trip down 
the Columbia, tells of the early use of the California trail, discusses the coming 
of plank roads and the stage coaches that operated over them, and pictures the 
beginnings of steamboat transportation by the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
later American operators. By the end of the 1850’s these improvements had done 
much to solve the marketing problems of the farmer-pioneers. 

Turning next to “The Mineral Empire,” Mr. Winther broadens the scope of 
his work to include the mining rushes into British Columbia, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. There the miners depended first on pack trains of burros, but with the 
building of the Mullan Road and other highways, the stagecoaching and freighting 
began. The chapters on these topics not only describe road construction in detail 
but give excellent pictures of the methods employed, the individuals concerned, 
and the road agents who made life hazardous for coachers and freighters. 

The final section, “The Monopoly Era,” deals more briefly with developments. 
after 1870. One excellent chapter describes the complex chain of events that 
allowed the Oregon Steam Navigation Company to secure control of steamship 
transportation in the area; others are concerned with steamboat racing and disasters, 
the growth of monopolies in stagecoaching under Wells Fargo and Ben Holladay, 
and the beginnings of railroads. The latter, by the author’s own admission, is 
too brief to be of value. Its inclusion, however, emphasizes the rapidity with 


1 Oscar Osburn Winther, The Old Oregon Country: A History of Frontier 
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which adequate transportation facilities were provided; within twenty years after 
the coming of the pioneers they enjoyed the use of steamships, good highways, 
and even railroads. 

Mr. Winther has done his task so thoroughly and intelligently that this book 
should remain the final word on an important subject. A complete bibliography, ex- 
cellent contemporary illustrations, and a thorough index all add to its attractiveness. 


Ray ALLEN Bitutncton, Northwestern University 


Highways in Our National Life 


“Symposium” is defined by the dictionary as a collection of brief essays in 
which various writers express their views on some topic. When forty-five chapters 
on trails, routes, and roads, written by forty-nine authors, are packed into a 
volume of 500 pages, the editors, Jean Lasarut and Wueaton J. Lang, are 
quite justified in calling it a symposium.’ The individual essays are necessarily 
brief, many of them running under eight pages. Some of the broader topics 
inevitably suffer from the abbreviated treatment, but the average length of ten 
to twelve pages seems quite adequate for a survey of many of the technical 
subjects dealt with. 

The essays fall into several groups: historical, sociological, economic, political 
and legal, and technical. The first group of nine chapters offers such diverse fare 
as the highway system of the Near East (2000 B.c. to 500 B.c.), trade routes to 
China (“ancient times” to the 15th century, a.v.), Indian trails of the Americas 
(Mayas to our Colonial Period), and three excellent chapters reviewing the history 
of highways in the United States (Colonial Period to date). I am afraid that 
many readers who start at the beginning of the volume may get bogged down in 
Eurasia or Central America. That would not be the fault simply of the deficient 
highway engineering of ancient times. The going is a bit heavy, too, in some of 
the other chapters in the first third of the volume. I am not sure that some of 
the sociological analyses presented here will be very helpful in understanding 
the significance and functioning of the modern highway. Nonetheless, the reader 
will learn that “The Road is an instrument of democracy and the foe of differ- 
ences and misunderstandings”; and that “the most highly advanced society is 
the one with the most complicated and developed highway system”—statements 
that sound reasonable enough until you stop to think about them. Many, too, 
may be interested to know that “Footpath, post road and highway societies are 
organic types of civilizations ... [and] differential expressions of the same 
principle—emphasis upon society against the folk.” 

In the chapters that follow, the highway is related to such diverse social 
phenomena as mobility, sex delinquency, crime, and the growth of suburbs. Several 
essays relate inter-American contacts to highways and these are followed by 
others on various economic and political aspects of highway construction and 
operation. In the last eighteen chapters, attention is fixed upon specific engineering 
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and operational topics, such as construction and maintenance; lighting, safety, and 
traffic control; and the administration of motor-vehicle legislation. These chapters, 
for the most part, are well written and full of meat. A number of them include 
brief reviews of development during the past generation and are particularly useful 
to the economic historian. Most of the authors are technical specialists or govern- 
ment officials working in the fields of which they write. 

This volume is a project of the Bureau of Urban Research of Princeton Uni- 
versity, a circumstance that may explain why the lowly country road, upon 
which so substantial a proportion of our rural population is still immediately 
dependent, is virtually ignored. There are many excellent photographs which add 
much to the interest and usefulness of this work. 


Louis C. Hunter, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Industry under Napoleon 


“Tt is I who have created French industry.” This boast of Napoleon is quoted 
with approval by Oprerre ViennerT in the conclusion of her study of Napoleon 
and French industry.! Napoleon, supreme egotist and skillful propagandist, flung 
it at the faithful Caulaincourt during their wild flight across Poland and Germany 
while fleeing the wreckage of the grande armée. Had Mme. Viennet quoted 
it at the end of the first two chapters, which detail the benefits accrued to French 
industry from the political and economic stability afforded by the Consulate and 
the early years of the Empire, as well as Napoleon’s measures to stimulate new 
enterprise, there would be no need to question the author’s willingness to accept 
Napoleon at his face value; but it is curious that she should offer the quotation 
after having devoted the bulk of her study to the economic crisis of 1810-1811, 
a crisis that Napoleon’s policies helped to create and that he proved powerless 
to end. In these chapters the author portrays Napoleon as an arbitrary, ego- 
centric military despot who tried to manipulate the French economy as he would 
order his battalions. What might appear genius on the battlefield was apt to 
promote chaos in the economic sphere. Although Napoleon took an active interest 
in economic affairs, one gathers that he knew precious little about the functioning 
of an economic system. 

There is little that is new in the introductory chapters except an interesting 
appreciation of the role played by such new-type industrialists as Liéven Bauwens, 
the son of a tanner, or Francois Richard, the son of a peasant—modern entre- 
preneurs who helped to create the French cotton industry. Akin to Napoleon in 
temperament, they were young, self-sufficient opportunists who had, also like 
Napoleon, become “realists” as a result of living through the turbulent revolu- 
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tionary years. The meat of the book lies in the chapters describing and explaining 
the causes of the crisis of 1810-1811. With the help of extensive archival ma- 
terials, Mme. Viennet is able to offer convincing evidence of the serious and 
lasting nature of the crisis. She attributes it to: (1) the overexpansion of “hot- 
house” industries, (2) wild speculation, particularly in raw materials, followed 
by commercial failures and restrictions on bank credit, (3) a dearth of raw 
materials, both colonial and domestic, intensified by Napoleon’s treatment of 
neutral shipping and his seizure of “British” goods, (4) increasing competition 
from contraband goods, and above all, (5) the loss or drying up of European 
purchasing power. Not only were the important markets of Spain and Russia 
closed to French products, but elsewhere in Europe Napoleon’s policy of milking 
conquered countries for the benefit of France had undermined their capacity 
as well as willingness to buy French. As for the measures taken to alleviate the 
crisis, many, such as the practice of licensing, benefited the English more than 
the French. 

If Mme. Viennet has failed to make a convincing case for Napoleon’s claim 
to have originated modern French industry, she has provided enough new 
material to justify recognition of the crisis of 1810-1811 as a major contributing 
factor to the downfall of the Napoleonic system. In a field where surprisingly 
little work has been done Mme. Viennet has made a real contribution. 

Her second work, a translation of the diary of a Hamburger who traveled 
through many of the industrial centers of France in 1809 and who compiled, with 
exemplary thoroughness, a record of the products and industrial processes of 
each region, will be of interest only to the specialist.2 The same may be said of 
the dictionary of commercial and industrial terms at the end of the volume. 


Joun Bowoprtcu, University of Minnesota 


Capitalism and French Glassmaking 


Warren C. Scovitxe’s thoroughgoing monograph tells us much more about 
the glass industry in France, 1640-1789, than it does about capitalism.1 Limiting 
himself very rigorously to the industry as such, he presents a large and careful 
exploitation of the materials in the French archives, not only national, depart- 
mental, and municipal, but also and importantly, those in the archives of the 
glassworks of Saint-Gobain, themselves exceptionally complete and well pre- 
served. The result of the author’s long-sustained interest and activity is a truly 
massive and well-organized account of the business history and technological 
development of the several branches of the industry. In spite of what must have 


2 Odette Viennet, Une enquéte économique dans la France impériale: le voyage 
du hambourgeois Philippe-André Nemnich, 1809 (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1947), 
pp. 268. 

1 Warren C. Scoville, Capitalism and French Glassmaking, 1640-1789 (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 15; Berkeley and Los. 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950), pp. xi, 210. $2.50. 
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been irritating deficiencies of the material at critical points, especially in statistical 
completeness, an admirable restraint has kept the author from making his evidence 
speak too positively. 

One particularly commendable chapter (chap. x, State Policy) portrays what 
is beginning to emerge from some dozen studies in the last decades of the old 
regime and continues to be ignored in the more general syntheses—namely, 
that from about 1750 on, the bureaucracy, in particular, the Bureau of Commerce, 
was the nursery of a vigorous program of rationalization and liberalization. In 
connection with the glass industry, as with colonial commerce and finance, 
monopoly was sternly opposed and even repressed. Mr. Scoville is not likely, 
any more than the rest of us, to end the reign of Taine, but it can be claimed 
for him that he has at least driven one more nail in his coffin. 


F. L. Nusspaum, University of Wyoming 


Some Guilds at Liege 


The study of medieval guilds is a rich field of investigation for the economic 
historian. The individual guilds of each locality of western Europe present 
significant divergences, and only by the most complete knowledge of each can 
we hope to obtain a clear picture of the guild system in its entirety. René Van 
SANTBERGEN has added to this knowledge by a comprehensive survey of three 
important guilds of the city of Liége.’ All aspects of the brewers’, millers’, and 
bakers’ guilds are discussed from the years of their foundation in the late 
thirteenth century to their dissolution in the late eighteenth. 

There have been other investigations of Liégeois guilds, but, for the most part, 
these are either too brief or now outdated. M. Fairon’s recent collection of hitherto 
unpublished documents has revealed new evidence for the early organization of 
activities of Liégeois guilds.2 M. Van Santbergen has employed this new evi- 
dence, as well as some fresh interpretations of much-used documents, to give a 
detailed account of some of the early practices of the three guilds under discussion. 
Its scope is such as to include not only the organization and functions of each 
of the three guilds but also the relationship of these three guilds to other guilds 
in the city and to the general economic, social, and religious background of 
Liége. A further relationship or comparison would have been of great interest 
to the reader. A chapter comparing the Liégeois guilds of the bakers, millers, and 
brewers to similar guilds of other localities of western Europe could have been 
included. 

My criticism of an omission does not detract from the essential value of this 
book. M. Van Santbergen has succeeded in showing the importance of detailed 


1 René Van Santbergen, Les bons métiers des meuniers, des boulangers et des 
brasseurs de la cité de Liége (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liége, Fascicule CXV; Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 


1949), pp. 376. 165 fr. belges. 
* E. Fairon, Registres de la cité de Liége (2 vols.; Liége, 1933, 1937). 
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investigations of individual Liégeois guilds as well as the possibility of such in- 
vestigations in other European cities. 


Ricoarp K. MarsHati, Gilman School 


Heritage of Conflict in Mine and Smelter 


In the first book-length study of the Western Federation of Miners, VERNoN 
H. Jensen has produced one of the most thorough studies available of any 
labor organization. He carries the story from the beginnings of local unionism 
in the American metal mines during the seventies, through the organization of 
the WFM in 1893, to the virtual demise of the union after 1920. In a subsequent 
volume he proposes to trace the revival of the organization after 1933 as the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. The present volume 
demonstrates beyond doubt that many features of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers—marked antagonism between union and management, intense internal 
factionalism, absorption in left-wing politics, antipathy to the craft-union phi- 
losophy of the AFL—were inherited from the WFM and can be traced to the 
earliest days of metal unionism. 

Preparation of this book involved a prodigious amount of effort over a period 
of more than five years. In addition to making an exhaustive study of published 
and unpublished documents, Mr. Jensen traveled throughout the mountain 
states, visiting all important centers of WFM activity and exploiting the memories 
of veteran union officers and members. This interview material has been win- 
nowed conscientiously and without any evident bias as between conflicting fac- 
tions and leaders. The result is a remarkably detailed account of events in the 
union, year by year and town by town. Chronological and geographical approaches 
have been skillfully blended so that, as one progresses through time, the spotlight 
shifts to whatever area was the scene of most intense activity at the moment. 

The style is lively and does full justice to the colorful nature of the union and 
its leaders. Mr. Jensen is obviously intrigued by the people about whom he is 
writing and manages to give the reader an unusual sense of firsthand acquain- 
tance with personalities and events. 

I would have welcomed a somewhat fuller account of economic develop- 
ments in the metal industries over the years 1890-1930. While Mr. Jensen is 
doubtless correct in holding that economic factors were not decisive in shaping 
the internal development of the union or its relations with management, they 
must have played some part in setting the stage. It would have been useful and 
not too difficult to sketch in the background trends of output, employment, loca- 
tion of production, price and wage levels, industrial concentration, and competi- 
tive relations among the leading companies. These things are mentioned occasion- 
ally through the book, but too episodically to be of much help to the reader. 

One misses also any attempt at general summary or analysis of the WFM 


1 Vernon H. Jensen, Heritage of Conflict: Labor Relations in the Nonferrous 
Metals Industry up to 1930 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950), pp. xiii, 


495- $4.75. 
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experience. It is clear that the union was atypical, if not unique, among American 
trade unions. Its career was marked to an unusual degree by violent and bitter 
strikes, armed clashes with company and state police, inability to achieve stable 
bargaining relations with employers, and inability to check localism and factional- 
ism within the union itself. Why was this? Mr. Jensen’s recital of events contains 
clues, but these are nowhere fitted together into a systematic explanation. 

From this standpoint, the book is a collection of source material on which 
students with an urge toward generalization can try their wits. As source material, 
it will undoubtedly stand as definitive for the future. No one will ever need 
to retrace Mr. Jensen’s journeys throughout the West or to revise the excellent 
chronicle which he has assembled. 


Lioyp G. Reynotps, Yale University 


BUSINESS AND CAPITALISM 
A History of Sears, Roebuck 


When R. W. Sears, former railroad station agent, and A. C. Roebuck, watch- 
maker, founded their mail-order business in 1891 they little thought their names 
would become household words, lisped a few years later by every second farm 
child in the United States. Initially they were simple imitators, following the 
precedent set by the already old, established firm of Montgomery Ward: they 
would sell everything and anything that country people might be induced to buy 
by mail. The orders, that is to say, would arrive by mail; but the goods them- 
selves, and even the catalogues, would have to travel by express or freight, for 
parcel post was not to arrive until 1913. 

The business thrived. In 1895 Roebuck’s retirement and the need for additional 
capital brought Julius Rosenwald into the firm; during the period of rapid 
growth between 1895 and 1908 Sears and Rosenwald were jointly in command. 
The two executives must have made an interesting contrast: Richard Sears, 
brash, enthusiastic, and audacious, yet diffident in dealing with associates; Julius 
Rosenwald, cautious, intuitive, autocratic, difficult to approach, ruthless on 
occasion. Certainly Sears wrote the ads and sold the goods, and often found 
where they could be purchased, while Rosenwald supplied the interest in ad- 
ministrative detail which Sears so completely lacked. Apparently the break came 
through Sears’ refusal to countenance the cutting of commitments upon which 
Rosenwald insisted at the time of the 1908 recession. Yet differences of tempera- 
ment must have led to many earlier clashes: Rosenwald seems especially to have 
been irked by Sears’ conviction that only a continuous series of merchandizing 
sensations, premium schemes and free deals, could possibly maintain the interest 
of the jaded mail-order customer. 

The evolution of Sears, Roebuck & Company from a firm that depended upon 
the lowest possible prices, somewhat questionable advertising, and a plethora of 
premiums, to the modern mail-order house selling tested merchandise and con- 
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cerned for its public reputation, must be ascribed to Julius Rosenwald who was 
in undivided control from 1908 to 1925. The further transformation of Sears, 
Roebuck from a simple mail-order house, selling chiefly to the farmer, into a 
nation-wide chain of department and specialty stores, serving urban and rural 
customers alike, was the work of Robert E. Wood, who became president in 1928 
and since 1939 has been chairman. 

Borts Emmet, a former Sears executive, and Joun E. Jeucx, a Chicago pro- 
fessor of marketing, were excellently equipped to write the history of this firm, 
and they have done a splendid job.’ Richard Sears emerges, almost larger than 
life, as the master salesman he undoubtedly was. On the other hand Rosenwald 
remains at best a shadowy figure, and this book adds little to Werner’s portrait.” 
For a contemporary account, the authors give a remarkably balanced and detailed 
estimate of Wood and his influence upon the firm. 

Primary emphasis is given, not so much to the personalities who have made 
Sears, Roebuck what it is, as to the stages of its evolution and the problems of 
merchandising, administration, and personnel that needed to be solved. The ex- 
tended account of the development of the firm’s merchandizing methods—some 
adopted experimentally and later abandoned—come partly from correspondence 
and interofice memoranda but mainly, of course, from the catalogue. The ad- 
ministrative history, from the chaos of the early days to the elaborate decentraliza- 
tion of today, comes almost wholly from internal records and is as absorbing as 
it is unfamiliar. In the field of personnel, the most interesting story concerns the 
manner in which were solved the wholly new problems posed by entry into the 
field of chain-store retailing after 1925. 

This history is in the best sense unofficial; the initiative for its writing apparently 
came from the authors rather than from Sears, Roebuck. Signs of inhibition are 
commendably few, despite the relatively free access which they obviously had 
to the firm’s records. They say little about lost records or other difficulties en- 
countered in digging, and the reader has no means of knowing whether the 
cursory treatment accorded some topics results from a lack of information or an 
absence of interest on the authors’ part. Thus I could wish for more thorough 
treatment of the purchasing side of the business. The goodwill of the source came 
to be valued just as did the goodwill of the customer..Some of the firm’s policies 
are explained and documented: its reluctance to do its own manufacturing, its 
willingness to provide a part rather than the whole of a supplier’s capital, its 
preference for a source of which it is not the exclusive customer. Already in 
1906 sixteen manufacturing plants were owned wholly or partly by the com- 
pany, and by 1918 the number had risen to thirty-three, later to decline again. 
This is just enough to whet the reader’s appetite. Why was Sears forced into 
manufacturing in individual cases? How have its financial interest in its sources, 
and their contribution to its turnover, varied? What management problems has 
its control of suppliers raised? 


1 Boris Emmet and John E. Jeuck, Catalogues and Counters: A History of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 
xix, 788. $7.50. 

2M. R. Werner, Julius Rosenwald: The Life of a Practical Humanitarian (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1939). 
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A minor blemish is the occasionally haphazard manner in which operating 
and other statistical data are presented. Sales, net profits, and the usual balance- 
sheet items are given for the entire period, but the tabular material is scattered 
and not always shown in clearly comparable form. For instance the relation of 
the “gross profit” of Tables 7 and 8 to the “gross margin” of Table 14 is obscure. 
Data for expense items and for gross margin are shown only for the isolated 
years 1902-1905, but must surely be available for other years also. 

Yet from most viewpoints the book is a model of what a business history 
should be. It is excellently illustrated. 


Harotp Barcer, Columbia University 


A Life of John William Mackay 


Rocket of the Comstock is a completely sympathetic and somewhat superficial 
biography of one of Nevada’s mining kings.’ John W. Mackay was born in 
Ireland in 1831, came to the United States in 1840, and within another twenty 
years was on his way to the mines at Virginia City, Nevada. There by hard 
work, good management, and shrewd business methods, he rose to the top 
among mining kings. His fortune, much of which he retained until his death in 
1902, ran into the millions. He was active in mining until about 1880 when the 
big bonanza played out. After that Mackay moved to New York where he 
engaged in the postal telegraph and other businesses. The story is enlivened by 
descriptions of Mackay’s beautiful and socially ambitious wife who lived abroad 
most of the time. 

Eruet Manter’s book will interest and entertain the general reader who may 
be indifferent to very serious history. It is well written and in some places reads 
like a novel, as, for instance, the description of Lake Tahoe—“a sapphire-like 
jewel that shone palely beside the creations of their fired imaginations” (p. 1). 
The story moves swiftly and holds one’s attention. Mrs. Manter has written a 
light, readable book. 

Scholars and serious students, and those hoping to learn something new about 
mining will be disappointed. They will be irritated because of the numerous 
colorful and inaccurate statements, as well as the quotations, sometimes lengthy, 
without reference to any source. A typical example of Mrs. Manter’s flight into 
the imaginative is her statement that General U. S. Grant won “battles as casually 
as he trimmed his beard” (p. 39). 

The book indicates, and the bibliography confirms, that the author depended 
on skimpy and unbalanced sources. Contemporary newspapers and some manu- 
scripts of James Fair make up the bulk of listed sources. Consequently, the book 
adds little to mining history. The reader has a right to expect more than this in 


1 Ethel Manter, Rocket of the Comstock: The Story of John William Mackay 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1950), pp. 256. $5.00. 
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light of the important part Mackay played at the Comstock. The business activities 
and methods of Mackay should be examined further. In fact, John W. Mackay’s 
career as a mining tycoon deserves a more serious and critical study. 

The book contains numerous interesting illustrations, some of which have 
appeared previously in published works. There is no index. Commercially speak- 
ing, the book is hardly worth $5.00. 
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Gusert C. Fire, University of Oklahoma 


The Entrepreneur, a History of the Concept 


The concept of the entrepreneur has its empirical counterpart rooted in institu- 
tions. The changing institutional world should therefore appear as a background 
in any history of the concept, and does appear, quite legitimately, in the history 
prepared as a doctoral dissertation by Guipo Turin at the University of Zurich.+ 
But a mature scholar should have been able to delve deeper and present another 
and equally fundamental aspect of the background, namely, the development of 
the concept by its immanent logic, parallel with the development of economic 
theory in general, and in interaction with the accumulation of additional informa- 
tion. Only when both points of view are woven together can the history of any 
concept be seen in its entirety. 

Turin’s treatment of the material is almost exclusively descriptive, a natural 
consequence of the author’s one-sided approach. His lack of analysis leads in at 
least one respect to an unsatisfactory presentation. He has not recognized that 
the various theorems with which he deals represent different levels of theoretical 
abstraction and he treats them as if they were all standing on one plane. In 
fact, the concepts of Walras or Mataja or Schumpeter, for example, are different 
from those of Adam Smith, or Say, or Gerhardt. Schumpeter’s theorem would 
have needed a special analysis. Although an extraordinarily useful tool for em- 
pirical research, which only a genius like Schumpeter could forge, his concept 
has created a good deal of confusion. This is due to a doubtful procedure which 
Schumpeter has applied three times in his great career. He gave to a species of a 
particular genus a name generally accepted for that genus. To be specific: the 
creative, or innovating, entrepreneur, which is a species, received from Schumpeter 
the name of the genus entrepreneur. (The genera imperialism and intelligentsia 
underwent similar amputations under Schumpeter’s hands.) Since the specific 
character of the Schumpeterian concept has not been understood, Turin did not 
discover the former’s real geistige ancestors, Defoe, Postlethwait, and Bentham.” 

Specialists in the fields of economic thought or entrepreneurial history will not 
expect to find inspiration in this doctor’s thesis, but newcomers in those fields will 


1 Guido Turin, Der Begriff des Unternehmers (Mitteilungen aus dem handels- 
wissenschaftlichen Seminar der Universitat Ziirich; Neue Folge, Heft 84. Ziirich: 
Schulthess & Co. A. G., 1947), pp. xxiv, 224. Swiss fr. 10. 

2 See Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 1 (1948-49), No. 2, pp. 1ff. 
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consider the volume a useful guide to the source material, and, as far as it goes, 
a reliable, though not complete, survey and compilation.’ 

I am surprised that this essay was accepted as a thesis in the 1940's since 
essentially the same thesis, Hans O. Zieschang’s Die Wandlung des Unternehmer- 
begriffs in der Wirtschaftstheorie, was accepted as early as 1936 by the University 
of Cologne. 


Fritz Repiicu, Belmont, Massachusetts 


Saving American Capitalism 


Those who are bewildered by the strange assortment of characters who have 
in recent years pinned the liberal tag upon themselves will find Saving American 
Capitalism a helpful guide to the general contours, the programmatic content, 
and the long-range objectives of what, in fact, is contemporary American liberal- 
ism.” And those disenchanted liberals who have erected intellectual doubts and 
personal frustrations into a mystique of despair may find this symposium thera- 
peutic. It offers little that is new, and it does not possess the glamour of certainty. 
Without inviting fresh disillusionments, it may help “lost liberals” recover a 
sense of direction and hope through its statement of liberal goals, its considera- 
tion of the means through which they may be realized, and its formulation of the 
crucial issues upon which Americans, in one way or another, will be making 
decisions in the foreseeable future. 

The transformation in liberalism since the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century has turned in large part on resolving the earlier conflict between liberal 
and democratic thought. In effect, the mode of resolution was the absorption of 
democratic assumptions and values by liberalism. In consequence, the new species 
of democratic liberals displayed a continuing concern with the realities of freedom 
and equality and with their institutional meaning and relationship in an industrial 
capitalist society. Early in this century, the traditional negative conception of 
liberty no longer characterized British and American liberalism. The main drift 
in liberal thought had repudiated laissez-faire in government and had assigned 
positive social and economic functions to the state. Public power was thus extended 
into areas from which it had been barred by those earlier liberals who had been 
so preoccupied with delimiting state power. The theoretical outlook and the reform 
programs of early twentieth-century American progressives and of the Lloyd George 
liberals demonstrate to what extent the shape of liberalism had been altered by being 
democratized. They also reflect the degree to which democratic thought had 
been humanized by its application to the nonpolitical aspects of life. Each sig- 
nificant expression of the liberal impulse in the United States since then, as in 


1 Left out are, for instance, Bruck, Eulenburg, von Gottl-Ottlilienfeld, and 
Vogelstein. 

2 Saving American Capitalism: A Liberal Economic Program. Edited with intro- 
ductions by Seymour E. Harris (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), pp. xviii, 
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the five years after the close of the First World War and in the first phase of 
the New Deal, has reaffirmed this humanitarian bias and the aspiration for a 
more genuinely democratic society. 

These were the central concerns of the National Resources Planning Board 
report for 1943, Post-War Plan and Program. The assumptions and values which 
distinguished that exceptional governmental paper are displayed by the con- 
tributors to Saving American Capitalism. They do not regard the institutions 
of private property as sacrosanct or the competitive price system as a divinely 
ordained and perfect mechanism, as do some passionate champions of free enter- 
prise. They hold that the essentials of capitalism consist largely in the exercise of 
individual freedom of choice in making decisions about consumption, occupa- 
tion, and investment. They want to keep a changing capitalism alive and healthy 
on two counts. They believe that it can prove itself to be a more productive, 
efficient, and socially beneficial economic system than any other, if certain public 
policies (aimed in large part to prevent booms and busts) are adopted. They hold, 
secondly, that a modified private-enterprise system increases “the probability of 
survival of individual freedom and of civil liberties,’ as S—Eymour E. Harris 
puts it. The democratic orientation of present-day liberalism is most clearly re- 
vealed by Abba P. Lerner who argues that economic systems should not be 
looked at as ends in themselves but as instruments for securing and preserving 
“the democratic civil rights of the individual.” He has no a priori preference for 
privately operated enterprises or for capitalism. Nor do publicly organized enter- 
prises or socialism have an advance claim on his affections. He plumps for the 
mode of economic organization—private, public, or a mixture of the two—which 
helps produce a society where “civil liberties, freedom of opinion, and avail- 
ability of the external world” are among the basic conditions of life. 

Nineteenth-century liberals would repudiate the program set forth in Saving 
American Capitalism. They would reject its demands for economic planning 
and its proposals for governmental action. They would be distressed by the 
heterodoxy of its economic theory. Nevertheless, they would feel some kinship 
with its contributors. The note of long-run optimism is heard in the volume, 
even though its sound is restrained and conditional. The high value they assigned 
to goodwill and intelligence in human affairs and their concern with realizing 
the potentialities of the individual are there. So is the essential liberal cast of 
mind—tolerant, empirical, genuinely humble. For the contemporary liberal, as 
for his ancestor, truth is something to be hammered out in the open market 
place of ideas. Error is neither sin nor criminal offense, but part of the public 
process by which truth is determined. They both postulate faith in the creative 
powers of human reason and intention. They would approve Salvador de 
Madariaga’s remark that “Liberalism sees truth as the end of man’s endeavor 
and not as the beginning of a dogmatic revelation. . . .” 
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All this appears explicitly in the reflective essay by A. A. Berle, Jr., “A Liberal 
Program and Its Philosophy.” He observes that liberalism displays rigidity only 
“in its choice of values. The end result—freedom and development of individuals 
—is the great criterion; the methods adopted must be developed out of the fact 
situations. . . . In consequence, the liberal is equally appreciative of the positive 
opportunities which are offered in some cases by socialism and in others by 
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free enterprise; and he is equally at war with those qualities in both systems 
which enslave men mentally, oppress them economically, or deny their right to 
equal opportunity. . . .” 

The distance between present-day liberals and their ancestors is clearly a product 
of differences on the score of means and not of ends. By and large, these differ- 
ences are summed up in the purposes and functions acquired by the state through 
governmental planning for and intervention in the private sector of the economy 
in order to keep it stable and healthy. The case for these governmental activities, 
argued throughout the volume with varying degrees of sophistication and success, 
is programmatically stated in Chester Bowles’s “Blueprints for a Second New 
Deal.” He lists four roles which the Federal Government must assume in addi- 
tion to the accepted one of defense, internal policing, and the provision of tradi- 
tional services. The second, that of “umpire between the four major groups” in 
the economy, business, labor, farmers, and consumers, primarily involves the 
development of new devices for dealing with concentrations of economic power. 
This “umpire” concept points to a fundamental weakness of the whole volume 
in that it skirts issues of political power. Mr. Bowles, it seems, should not appear 
in the position of asking the Federal Government to serve in the capacity of a 
neutral umpire which ensures that the game of economic life is played according 
to the rules as written. His proper concern is with a fresh set of rules, for 
those which now obtain express existing power differentials (or at best some 
form of power compromise) among the four groups. What Mr. Bowles wants 
is the impartial administration by the government of public policies which con- 
stitute the general welfare in that they serve the interest of each. group and 
do no significant injury to any of them through the enjoyment of special advan- 
tage or privilege by some. How such policies are to be adopted in a democracy 
where economic and political power are unequally distributed is a question to 
which neither he nor the other contributors seriously address themselves. 

Each remaining role given to the Federal Government in Mr. Bowles’ blue- 
print is, therefore, an assertion of desired public policy now in the realm of 
political debate. The third consists in the provision of “services which we cannot 
reasonably expect to be created by individuals operating on a profit and loss 
basis’—regional electric power and water-control undertakings, slum clearance, 
hospital building, and the like. The assurance of “reasonable equality of oppor- 
tunity to every citizen,” the fourth role, commits the government to aid in 
expanding the facilities and lifting the standards of public education, to help 
establish minimum health and housing standards, to assist in overcoming dis- 
criminatory employment practices, and to broaden social-security coverage and 
increase its benefits. Finally, there is the pursuit of a foreign-trade program that 
carries forward “the work of relief and rehabilitation throughout the world... .” 





This formulation of governmental responsibilities and functions assigns a 
descriptive meaning to the much debated (and abused) concept of the welfare 
state. It also dictates continuous governmental planning for both the public and 
the private sectors of the economy. The dual nature of such planning is suggested 
throughout the volume. One aspect is the planning for the long-range objectives, 
maximum utilization of physical and human resources, and the equitable dis- 
tribution of goods and services produced by the society. The other involves the 
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secondary planning of the means for securing these goals. The contributors to 
Saving American Capitalism have no bias for governmental intervention and 
controls. They are persuaded, however, that competition among the groups in 
American society will not ensure the general welfare. Nor do they believe that 
the groups will find the means of salvation in their own voluntary behavior. 
They are convinced that intervention is unavoidable if periodic economic collapse, 
human suffering, and misuse of resources are to be prevented. Their posture 
toward planning and control is pragmatic. Richard V. Gilbert remarks in his 
essay on “Controls” that what is sought is not yet known, that is, the “degree 
of state intervention which, under the economic circumstances of the day, would 
yield the maximum freedom for the individual consistent with the general 
welfare.” 

Leading policy makers in the Roosevelt administration and their academic 
counterparts constitute most of the twenty-four contributors to a symposium that 
continuously emphasizes the interplay between theory and practice and the de- 
sirability of an experimental attitude. Mr. Harris’ introductions and summaries 
give the volume greater cohesiveness and unity than might have been expected. 
The pervasive Keynesian tone and what may be described as the symposium’s 
major theme also contribute to this result. The major theme is most fully 
developed in the six chapters which make up the fifth part of the volume, “Sta- 
bilization of Demand,” written by Alvin H. Hansen, Lorie Tarshis, George Soule, 
Lester V. Chandler, and the editor. In brief, their theme is “That adequacy, not 
saturation of demand is the goal of economic policy; and it is not a goal that 
can be reached without government aid.” Other major sections of the volume 
deal with “Resources and Their Development,” “Planning and Controls,” “Inter- 
national Economic Relations,” and “Labor, Social Security, and Education.” In 
these, the essays by Richard V. Gilbert, Lester V. Chandler (“Monetary Policy”), 
John T. Dunlop (“A National Labor Policy”), and Edwin E. Witte (“Social 
Security”) are outstanding on one count or another. Leon H. Keyserling’s excellent 
analysis of New Deal policies, in the section devoted to “Liberalism and Economic 
History,” points not only to their quantitative and qualitative shortcomings but 
also to a real growth in liberal thinking since the New Deal years. If a few 
essays are disappointing, the level of competence achieved in the volume is not 
commonly found in symposiums. The major criticism to be made of the volume 
as a whole has already been indicated. It ignores the problem of how liberals can 
secure sufficient political power to put an admirable program into operation. 
On this score alone, Saving American Capitalism invites the charge that it repre- 
sents a utopian venture. 
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Henry Davin, Queens College 


Ropemakers of Plymouth 


Within two miles of Plymouth Rock the art and mystery of ropemaking has 
been a Yankee specialty for 125 years. The Plymouth people are as famous for 
their rope as Boston is for its brown bread and beans, and their product is 
even better known outside New England than is the latter. Although the 
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Plymouth Cordage Company is still a relatively small concern—it had only a 
thousand or so employees in 1948—its history is long and honorable and successful, 
a testimony to sound Yankee business methods. Such is the theme of an excellent 
study by Samuex Extor Morison. 

It all started when Bourne Spooner came home to Plymouth in 1824, having 
learned ropemaking in New Orleans, and persuaded some young local and 
Boston merchants to invest $20,000 in an incorporated cordage company. Until 
1870 Spooner remained in command of the ropewalks, when he was succeeded 
by his son, who in turn was succeeded by another father and son combination 
which lasted down until very recent times. The Spooners, Lorings, Holmeses, 
and Brewsters are old names in both town and company. A tradition of long 
employee service has also been a marked feature of the company’s history. No 
doubt the nature of ropemaking accounts for some of this employee record: 
spinning the yarn, forming the strands, and laying the rope are still fundamental 
steps that require high personal skills even in the machine age. (The first rope- 
spinning machines, invented by Moses Day of Roxbury, were installed at Plymouth 
in 1838 together with a seven-horsepower steam engine.) 

The course of American industrial growth is continuously illuminated by the 
history of the company, as Mr. Morison shows. Its all water route to Louisville was 
supplanted in 1852 by railroads; so was that to New Orleans three years later. 
By 1852 also Bourne Spooner was sending telegrams to St. Louis by way of 
Boston. In 1891 a long-distance telephone line was installed. 

Meanwhile depressions came and went and war demands pushed up produc- 
tion limits. “Price-fixing agreements” among various cordage companies began 
on the eve of the Civil War and lasted until 1874. Then “pools” developed in 
which Plymouth again participated; but a sustained drama of business conflict 
began in 1887 because of Plymouth’s refusal to buckle under or sell out to the 
National Cordage “trust.” The collapse of that financial octopus in 1893, pre- 
cipitating a national business crisis, vindicated the old-fashioned Yankee methods 
in use at Plymouth: quality production, shrewd price policies, and responsible 
industrial management. Similarly in the twentieth century, the conservatism of 
the twenties saved the company in the thirties. 


This little book (little as compared with Morison’s major works) is an au- 
thorized and friendly history, but is surely not distorted in its emphasis on the 
plain dealing and integrity that emerge from the record. A high sense of com- 
pany responsibility for employee welfare measures was also in evidence from 
about 1899 to 1925. The famous strike of 1916 came as a thunderbolt to the 
management. Apparently its lesson has been soberly taken into account, for 
there have been no other strikes, and “welfare” has given away to “benefits,” in 
keeping with the times. 

As a case record of business enterprise this is an unusually appealing volume. 
The charm of its style is what we have long since come to expect from its author. 
Consider this selection from page 7. “The wind blowing on this intricate 


1Samuel Eliot Morison, The Ropemakers of Plymouth: A History of the 
Plymouth Cordage Company, 1824-1949 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1950), pp. Vi, 177. $3.00. 
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network of cordage made a deep humming noise in a fresh gale and a high- 
pitched whistle in a storm; halyards slatting against the spars provided the wood- 
wind, the sails spilling wind and then filling out with a hollow boom were 
the percussion instruments, and the rush of great waters the organ accompani- 
ment, in a symphony of sound that was music in a seaman’s ear.” 
That sort of prose may excuse even a landlubber’s breaking into a chantey: 

“Haul on the bowline, 

The Polly is a-rollin’. 

Haul on the bowline, 

The bowline HAUL!” 


Rosert A. East, Brooklyn College 
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